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FOREWORD 


In  this  survey  of  the  techniques  of  summit  diplomacy  Pro- 
fessor Elmer  Plischke  has  drawn  together  for  the  first  time 
historical  and  analytical  data  about  increasingly  important  pro- 
cedures in  international  relations.  His  research  and  writing  are 
the  product  of  independent  professional  study.  Funds  for  printing 
have  been  provided  as  a  grant  to  him  from  the  General  Research 
Board  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  in  the  College  of 
Business  and  Public  Administration  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land welcomes  this  opportunity  for  public  service  by  making 
Professor  Plischke's  monograph  a  part  of  its  series  of  Studies  in 
Government.  Statements  in  the  study  are  the  author's  and  for 
them  he  accepts  the  customary  responsibility. 

Franklin  L.  Burdette 

Professor  and  Director 

Bureau  of  Governmental  Research 


in 


PREFACE 

This  study  on  summit  diplomacy  is  a  research  venture  in  an 
increasingly  important  aspect  of  United  States  foreign  relations. 
The  summit  conference  recently  has  come  under  extensive  dis- 
cussion in  governmental  exchanges  of  communications,  public 
pronouncements,  and  press  accounts,  but  the  broader  matter  of 
presidential  diplomacy  in  general  has  not  yet  been  given  appro- 
priate consideration  in  either  textual  or  monographic  materials. 

Nevertheless,  summit  diplomacy  as  a  whole  constitutes  one 
of  the  more  auspicious  phases  of  contemporary  international 
affairs,  which,  as  a  technique  in  the  management  of  diplomatic 
relations,  warrants  serious  and  careful  examination.  This  brief 
study  has  been  written  largely  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject, 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  serve  to  inspire  others  to  under- 
take a  more  definitive  treatment. 

It  is  the  author's  considered  opinion  that  scholars,  statesmen, 
and  publicists,  though  aware  of  many  of  the  issues  of  substantive 
United  States  foreign  policy,  often  are  surprisingly  unconcerned 
in  their  writings  about  the  nature,  the  problems,  and  especially 
the  limitations  of  diplomatic  methodology.  This,  unfortunately, 
has  been  equally  the  case  with  amateur  and  professional  diplo- 
matists, who,  if  they  publish  in  the  field  at  all,  devote  their  ener- 
gies either  to  personal  memoirs  or  to  policy  studies.  These,  of 
course,  are  welcome,  but  the  author  harbors  the  hope  that  pro- 
fessional practitioners  may  be  inspired  also  to  recount  their 
manifold  experiences  and  judgments  respecting  the  perhaps  more 
prosaic  but  exceedingly  important  techniques  of  diplomacy. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  his  colleague,  Horace  V.  Harri- 
son, for  reading  the  manuscript  and  for  his  helpful  suggestions. 
He  also  desires  to  express  his  sincere  appreciation  to  the  General 
Research  Board  of  the  University  of  Maryland  for  a  grant  which 
has  made  possible  the  publication  of  this  monograph,  and  to  the 
Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  in  the  College  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration  of  the  University  of  Maryland  for  includ- 
ing the  work  in  its  series  of  Studies  in  Government. 

Elmer  Plischke 

College  Park,  Maryland 
May  20, 1958 
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Chapter  1 

INTRODUCTION 

Although  it  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  President — together  with  being  chief  of  state 
and  head  of  government,  as  well  as  commander  in  chief  and  head 
of  the  national  administration — serves  as  "diplomat  in  chief." 
This  status  flows,  if  not  from  the  specifications  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, then  from  the  very  essence  of  sovereign  statehood,  from  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  national  governmental  system,  and  from 
general  international  law  and  relations. 

Among  the  President's  foreign  relations  powers  is  authority 
to  appoint  (with  Senate  concurrence)  the  diplomats  of  the  United 
States  and  to  receive  accredited  foreign  emissaries.  From  these 
functions,  it  is  presumed,  flows  authority  to  conduct  diplomatic 
communications,  which,  although  normally  handled  at  a  lower 
level  under  the  guidance  and  responsibility  of  the  Chief  Executive, 
on  occasion  is  exercised  by  the  President  personally,  as  noted 
below.  The  President  also  is  empowered  to  "make  treaties"  sub- 
ject to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  he  has  rarely 
done  himself,  the  principal  exception  being  President  Wilson's 
participation  in  the  negotiation  of  the  peace  treaties  at  Paris 
following  World  War  I.  Furthermore,  the  Constitution  being  mute 
respecting  authority  to  make  foreign  policy,  the  President  plays 
a  greater  or  lesser  role  in  this  regard  depending  upon  his  personal 
persuasions  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times.1 

Nevertheless,  our  forbears,  including  the  Framers  of  the 
constitutional  system,  can  scarcely  be  imagined  to  have  foreseen 
the  global  role  that  currently  is  exercisable  by  the  President,  both 
as  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  and  as  an  individual 
world  leader.  Personal  presidential  diplomacy  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  if  not  auspicious  developments  in  the  conduct  of 
American  diplomacy — as  distinguished  from  substantive  policy — 
in  the  mid-twentieth  century. 


1  For  additional  information,  see  Elmer  Plischke,  Conduct  of  American 
Diplomacy  (New  York:  Van  Nostrand,  1950),  pp.  37-39,  54-65,  85-86,  276-287. 
On  the  role  of  the  President  respecting  the  going  to  war,  see  ibid.,  pp.  68-73. 
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2  Summit  Diplomacy 

General  Development  of  Summit  Diplomacy 

There  has  always  been  a  certain  amount  of  personal  diplo- 
macy by  reigning  sovereigns  and  other  ranking  government  offi- 
cials of  the  chief  of  state  or  head  of  government  level.  For 
example,  in  antiquity  it  was  not  unusual  for  treaties  to  be  per- 
sonally consummated  by  monarchs,  as  was  the  case  when,  about 
1280  B.  C,  Rameses  II  of  Egypt  and  Khetasar  the  King  of  the 
Hittites  negotiated  the  earliest  treaty  for  which  the  actual  text 
remains  extant.2 

History  is  replete  with  illustrations  of  the  personal  diplomacy 
of  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  contemporary  dictators,  pre- 
miers, and  presidents.  One  need  but  recall  the  names  of  such 
historic  personages  as  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Charle- 
magne, Genghis  Khan,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Queen  Elizabeth  I, 
Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  Kaiser  William  II. 
The  annals  also  are  remindful  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Princes  de 
Medici,  Prince  Bismarck,  and  Count  di  Cavour,  and  more  recently 
of  David  Lloyd  George  and  Georges  Clemenceau  at  the  close  of 
World  War  I,  and  of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Churchill,  and  Stalin 
during  World  War  II.  Not  to  be  overlooked  are  specific  inter- 
national proposals  like  the  Grand  Design  of  Henry  IV  and  the 
Holy  Alliance  of  Czar  Alexander  of  Russia.  In  recent  times  the 
international  affairs  of  such  leaders  as  Adenauer,  Bulganin  and 
Khrushchev,  Franco,  Mao  Tse-tung,  Nehru,  King  Saud,  and  Tito 
are  well  known. 

In  this  country,  individual  Presidents  have  assumed  varying 
degrees  of  personal  participation  in  foreign  affairs.  Some  have 
remained  relatively  aloof  from  relations  with  other  countries, 
and  their  names  scarcely  appear  in  the  diplomatic  chronicles.3 
Others  are  remembered  for  one  or  a  few  policy  statements  or 
international  actions.  A  number  of  Presidents — and  in  certain 


2  This  engagement  provided  not  only  for  an  alliance,  but  also  for  equality 
and  reciprocity  between  the  sovereigns  and  for  the  mutual  extradition  of 
refugees;  ibid.,  pp.  3,  274. 

3  President  Lincoln  left  much  of  the  management  of  foreign  affairs  to 
Secretary  Seward  during  the  Civil  War,  President  Harding  had  confidence 
in  Secretary  Hughes'  direction  of  external  relations,  President  Coolidge 
relied  upon  both  Hughes  and  later  Kellogg,  and  President  Hoover,  busy  with 
acute  internal  problems,  had  confidence  in  Secretary  Stimson.  More  recently, 
President  Truman  appears  to  have  permitted  his  Secretaries  to  enjoy  more 
initiative  than  was  tolerated  under  his  predecessor,  and  President  Eisen- 
hower has  frequently  reiterated  publicly  his  complete  confidence  in  Secretary 
Dulles,  although  both  Truman  and  Eisenhower  have  personally  been  involved 
in  significant  diplomatic  developments  at  the  presidential  level.  See  ibid., 
p.  101. 
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cases,  even  Vice  Presidents — have  engaged  in  personal  diplomacy 
of  some  consequence.  To  mention  only  a  few,  diplomatic  history 
recounts  the  contributions  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Monroe, 
Polk,  Cleveland,  Truman,  and  Eisenhower.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
few  Presidents  have  played  active  if  not  decisive  roles  in  diplo- 
macy, occasionally  virtually  serving  as  their  own  Secretaries  of 
State.  Among  these,  in  the  present  century,  generally  are  included 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.4 

Historically  speaking,  reigning  monarchs  initially  managed 
both  their  internal  and  external  affairs.  As  the  modern  state 
system  developed,  however,  and  especially  with  the  growth  of 
democratic  government,  heads  of  state  tended  to  play  a  decreasing 
direct  role  in  foreign  relations  and  they  came  to  rely  more  and 
more  upon  their  heads  of  government  and  their  cabinet  ministers. 
Personal  diplomacy  at  the  summit  consequently  declined.  In  the 
mid-twentieth  century  there  appears  to  be  a  revival  of  such 
diplomacy,  however.  It  is  a  misunderstanding  of  history  to  con- 
clude that  this  is  a  new  phenomenon.  Contemporary  developments 
rather  evidence  an  identification  by  a  new  title,  the  intensification 
of  its  use,  the  development  of  new  forms,  and  popularization  in 
the  public  consciousness. 

Nature  of  Summit  Diplomacy 
While  the  concept  may  be  as  old  as  recorded  history,  the  term 
"summit  diplomacy,"  in  its  present  connotation,  is  in  its  in- 
ception.5 It  generally  is  held  that  Sir  Winston  Churchill — coiner 


4  Just  before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  President  McKinley  took  over 
the  reins  of  foreign  relations  when  war  with  Spain  became  imminent.  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  was  somewhat  inclined  to  be  his  own  Secretary  of 
State  even  though  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Elihu  Root.  Woodrow 
Wilson  directly  supervised  many  aspects  of  foreign  affairs  during  his  terms 
of  office,  even  to  the  extent  of  captaining  our  representation  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  although  apparently  on 
good  terms  with  Secretary  Hull,  played  a  very  active  role  in  foreign  rela- 
tions, especially  after  1936.  See  ibid.,  pp.  100-101;  also  see  chap.  7  below. 

5  As  of  the  time  of  writing  not  a  single  text  in  the  fields  of  International 
Relations  or  American  Foreign  Relations  has  employed  the  term  or  developed 
the  concept.  The  more  perspicacious  with  respect  to  this  matter  provide 
brief  treatments  of  "high  level  negotiations"  or  "personal  diplomacy," 
generally  comprised  of  not  more  than  a  few  paragraphs.  For  such  treat- 
ments, see,  for  example,  M.  Margaret  Ball  and  Hugh  B.  Killough,  Interna- 
tional Relations  (New  York:  Ronald,  1956),  pp.  139-140;  Lennox  A.  Mills 
and  Charles  H.  McLaughlin,  World  Politics  in  Transition  (New  York:  Holt, 
1956),  p.  200;  and  Norman  D.  Palmer  and  Howard  C.  Perkins,  International 
Relations:  The  World  Community  in  Transition  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
2nd  ed.,  1957),  pp.  118-121.  Charles  O.  Lerche,  Jr.,  devotes  several  paragraphs 
to  "The  president  as  negotiator;"  Foreign  Policy  of  the  American  People 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1958),  pp.  109-110. 


4  Summit  Diplomacy 

of  many  an  apt  phrase — first  used  the  term  "summit"  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposal  he  propounded  in  the  spring  of  1953 
following  the  death  of  Stalin,  calling  for  "a  conference  on  the 
highest  level"  of  the  leaders  of  the  Western  Powers  and  the 
Soviet  Union.6 

The  press  first  began  to  use  the  expression  "summit  con- 
ference" in  referring  to  the  Geneva  Big  Four  Conference  of  1955, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  officially  identified  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  the  "Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment."7 Subsequently  the  term  recurred  in  the  press  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  but  it  was  generally  reserved  for  a  meeting 
of  the  heads  of  the  Big  Four — the  Great  Western  Powers  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1957-1958  that  the 
concept  came  to  be  applied  in  the  press  to  proposals  for  a  more 
inclusive  conference,  but  involving  the  Big  Four  leaders. 

The  designation  "summit  conference"  may  appropriately  be 
applied  more  generally  to  any  formal  conclave  of  top  government 
leaders  of  the  rank  of  chief  of  state  or  head  of  government.  It 
need  not  be  limited  solely  to  the  meetings  of  the  Big  Four  Powers, 
but  might  as  pertinently  be  applied  to  the  gatherings  of  the  Chief 
Executives  of  the  Western  Big  Three,  the  inter-American  states, 
the  North  Atlantic  Powers,  the  Warshaw  Pact  members,  or  any 
other  combination  of  sovereign  states. 

The  term  "summit,"  while  somewhat  inexact,  generally 
means  the  level  of  the  Chief  Executive  including  both  the  chief 


6  On  May  11,  1953,  in  a  foreign  policy  address  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Churchill  thus  proposed  that  "a  conference  on  the  highest  level  should  take 
place  between  the  leading  powers  without  long  delay"  and  added  that  if 
"there  is  not  at  the  summit  of  the  nations  the  will  to  win  the  greatest  prize 
.  .  ."  See  Hansard,  Parliamentary  Debates,  5th  Ser.,  vol.  515  (1953),  p.  897, 
and  New  York  Times,  May  12,  1953;  italics  have  been  added.  Churchill,  how- 
ever, had  previously  proposed  an  East- West  meeting  "on  the  highest  level" 
without  employing  the  term  "summit;"  see,  for  example,  address  at  Edin- 
burgh, February  14,  1950,  in  ibid.,  February  15,  1950.  The  term  "summit 
conference"  did  not  appear  in  the  press  until  1955;  see  ibid.,  May  15  and  22, 
1955. 

The  word  "summit,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  used  as  early  as  1943,  when 
in  the  joint  statement  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Quebec  Conference,  they  declared: 
"Considering  that  these  forces  [of  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom] are  intermingled  in  continuous  action  against  the  enemy  in  several 
quarters  of  the  globe,  it  is  indispensable  that  entire  unity  of  aim  and  method 
should  be  maintained  at  the  summit  of  the  war  direction."  See  United  States 
Senate,  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1941-49, 
Senate  Document  No.  123,  81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1950),  p.  7;  italics  have 
been  added. 

7  See  Department  of  State,  The  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment, July  18-23,  1955  (1955). 
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of  state  and  the  head  of  government.  In  the  United  States  it 
normally  is  identifiable  with  the  presidential  level  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  in  the  American  constitutional  system  the  President 
typifies  the  summit.  In  special  cases,  however,  the  concept  con- 
ceivably also  includes  certain  other  officials  above  the  ministerial 
level.  Thus,  if  the  proposal  made  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
February  1958  were  adopted  to  establish  two  additional  Vice 
Presidents  in  this  country  based  upon  statutory  authority,  one 
of  whom,  it  was  suggested,  should  be  regarded  as  the  "first  secre- 
tary for  off-shore  affairs,"  his  supra-cabinet  personal  participa- 
tion in  international  affairs  would  properly  be  regarded  as  being 
at  the  "sub-summit"  level.8  Similarly,  an  official  state  visit  abroad 
by  the  constitutionally  elected  Vice  President,  a  statement  of 
policy  by  a  President-elect,  formal  negotiations  by  a  Crown 
Prince,  or  attendance  at  an  international  conference  by  a  foreign 
official  who  is  neither  chief  of  state  nor  head  of  government  but 
who  actually  exercises  the  real  authority  in  a  dictatorship  are 
illustrative  of  what  might  be  called  "sub-summit"  or  "quasi- 
summit"  diplomacy. 

Although  to  date  the  term  "summit"  has  been  applied  solely 
to  top  level  international  conferences,  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
a  number  of  other  types  of  diplomatic  relations  engaged  in  by  the 
Chief  Executive.  "Summit  diplomacy"  therefore  may  be  broadly 
interpreted  as  meaning  the  determination  and  publicizing  of 
foreign  policy  and  the  management  of  foreign  affairs  at  the  chief 
of  state  or  head  of  government  level.  Such  diplomacy  encompasses 
the  following  principal  elements:  (1)  presidential  policy  formu- 
lation, enunciation,  and  formalization;  (2)  personal  presidential 
communications;  (3)  presidential  personal  representatives;  (4) 
state  visits;  and  (5)  summit  conferences. 


8  This  proposal  of  the  President  is  described  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  February  4,  1958. 


Chapter  2 

PRESIDENTIAL  POLICY  FORMULATION,  ENUNCIATION, 
AND  FORMALIZATION 

The  participation  of  the  President  in  the  making  and  promul- 
gation of  foreign  policy  is  by  no  means  new.  It  commenced  during 
the  administration  of  George  Washington  in  the  1790's,  and  since 
his  day  various  Presidents  have  come  to  be  associated  with  major 
foreign  policy  developments.1  In  the  present  generation  impelling 
reasons  have  arisen  for  more  active  and  more  frequent  involve- 
ment of  the  Chief  Executive  personally,  not  only  in  the  formula- 
tion or  enunciation  of  broad  substantive  principles,  but  often  of 
implementing  and  day-to-day  tactical  policy  as  well.  There  is  no 
better  evidence  of  this  than  the  frequent  sessions  of  the  National 
Security  Council  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President,  and  of 
its  World  War  II  predecessor — the  State,  War,  Navy  Coordinating 
Committee  (or  "Swink").  Nevertheless,  the  President  properly 
plays  a  leading  and  intimate  role  only  with  respect  to  the  most 
important  and  critical  matters. 

A  surprising  number  of  foreign  policy  determinations  have 
been  historically  identified  with  particular  Presidents.  This  is 
true  even  in  the  case  of  major  or  fundamental  policy,  as  distin- 
guished from  implementing  programs.  The  list  presented  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  while  admittedly  selective,  represents  those 
policies  of  significance  that  generally  are  associated  with  indi- 
vidual Presidents  in  our  diplomatic  annals.  In  each  case  the  Chief 
Executive  must  have  been  personally  concerned  in  either  its 
formulation  or  its  enunciation,  or  both. 

From  Washington  to  Wilson 

In  our  early  independent  history,  Washington  is  remembered 
for  abstentionism — i.e.,  isolation  and  neutrality — as  epitomized 


1  It  has  been  said  that  all  of  our  strong  Presidents  have  been  so 
described,  in  part,  because  of  their  rigorous  exercise  of  some  aspect  of  the 
foreign  relations  power;  see  Richard  C.  Snyder  and  Edgar  S.  Furniss,  Jr., 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Fomulation,  Principles,  and  Programs  (New  York: 
Rinehart,  1954),  p.  183. 
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in  his  Neutrality  Proclamation  of  17932  and  his  Farewell  Address 
of  1796.3  Jefferson  is  identified  with  "no  entangling  alliances"  as 
proposed  in  his  first  inaugural  address,4  with  our  first  great  terri- 
torial expansion — the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  in 
1803,5  and  with  embargo  and  non-intercourse  to  oblige  recognition 
by  the  Great  European  Powers  of  United  States  neutral  rights 
on  the  high  seas.6 

Twenty  years  later  the  President's  annual  message  to  Con- 


2  American  neutrality  was  first  established  by  presidential  proclamation 
in  1793.  It  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  Congress  passed  the  initial 
Neutrality  Law.  Whereas  it  is  claimed  that  Alexander  Hamilton  and  others 
contributed  to  the  policy  and  to  the  phrasing  of  the  President's  proclamation, 
historians  are  convinced  that  the  germ  of  the  idea,  its  crystallization  when 
war  broke  out  in  Europe,  and  its  eventual  enunciation  are  attributable  to 
Washington.  See  Charles  M.  Thomas,  American  Neutrality  in  1793  (New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1931). 

3  There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  role 
of  Hamilton  in  the  devisement  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  whether  Hamilton  contributed,  but  rather  the  extent 
of  his  contribution.  Professor  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis  concludes  that  Hamilton, 
who  had  tended  to  become  the  President's  personal  advisor,  expressed  him- 
self on  many  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  Farewell  Address.  "Of  Wash- 
ington were  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  sturdy  tree.  The  shimmering 
foliage  dancing  and  shining  in  the  sunlight  was  Hamilton's."  See  Samuel 
Flagg  Bemis,  "Washington's  Farewell  Address:  A  Foreign  Policy  of  Inde- 
pendence," American  Historical  Review,  vol.  XXXIX  (Jan.  1934),  pp.  250  ff. 

4  It  was  Jefferson,  not  Washington  as  is  often  commonly  believed,  who 
first  gave  currency  to  the  concept  of  "no  entangling  alliances"  which, 
associated  with  Washington's  counsel  upon  retirement  from  the  presidency, 
came  to  be  identified  as  isolationism. 

5  Although  many  were  involved  in  the  action  by  which  the  United  States 
consummated  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  it  is  clear  that  President  Jefferson 
not  only  was  responsible  for  planning  the  policy  but  also  that  he  personally 
supervised  certain  actions  of  our  emissaries  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris. 
He  communicated  with  the  French  and  Spanish  emissaries  in  this  country, 
instructed  our  Minister  to  France,  and  appointed  James  Monroe  as  a  special 
Minister  to  Paris  to  help  with  negotiations.  See  Department  of  State,  State 
Papers  and  Correspondence  Bearing  upon  the  Purchase  of  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana  (1903). 

6  President  Jefferson  played  a  leading  role  in  getting  Congress  to  pass 
the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  legislation  of  1807-1809.  See  L.  M.  Sears, 
Jefferson  and  the  Embargo  (Durham,  N.  C:  Duke  University  Press,  1927); 
W.  W.  Jennings,  "The  American  Embargo,  1807-1809,"  University  of  Iowa 
Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,  vol.  8,  no.  1  (Iowa  City:  University  of  Iowa 
Press,  1921). 
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gress  stressed  a  bold,  new  policy  that  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
"Monroe  Doctrine,"  the  first  of  our  major  policies  bearing  the 
name  of  the  particular  President  with  whom  it  is  associated.7 
Subsequently  in  the  nineteenth  century  diplomatic  historians 
remind  us  of  James  K.  Polk's  "manifest  destiny,"8  Grover  Cleve- 
land's arbitration  policy  respecting  the  Venezuelan  boundary 
controversy  with  Great  Britain,9  and  William  McKinley's  annexa- 


7  Both  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  George  Canning  and  Secretary  of 
State  John  Quincy  Adams  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  principles 
incorporated  into  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  "non-colonization"  dictum,  for 
example,  is  regarded  as  being  largely  Adamsonian.  Moreover,  certain  es- 
sentials, such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  two  spheres,  the  principle  of  non- 
transferability of  territory,  non-intervention,  and  non-involvement  had 
previously  been  formulated  by  Washington,  John  Adams,  and  Jefferson.  See 
Thomas  A.  Bailey,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  American  People  (New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  5th  ed.,  1955),  p.  186.  Nevertheless,  the  President 
contributed  to  the  thought  contained  in  the  pertinent  passages,  and  his 
enunciation  of  the  policy  in  a  message  to  Congress,  for  which  he  bore  respon- 
sibility, has  identified  it  with  his  name.  The  literature  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  extensive,  but  for  an  official  report,  see  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Memorandum  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1930). 

8  At  the  beginning  of  his  incumbency,  President  Polk  indicated  to  his 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  among  his  four  great  objectives  were  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  question  and  the  acquisition  of  California  and  the 
Southwest.  Subsequently  he  determined  the  course  of  action  to  be  followed 
in  resolving  these  questions,  especially  the  conduct  of  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain  respecting  Oregon.  See  Eugene  I.  McCormac,  James  K.  Polk:  A 
Political  Biography  (Berkeley,  Cal.:  University  of  California  Press,  1922); 
Allan  Nevins  (ed.),  Polk:  The  Diary  of  a  President  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green,  1929);  Jesse  S.  Reeves,  American  Diplomacy  under  Tyler  and  Polk 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1907). 

9  Not  only  the  President  and  his  Administration  but  also  Congress  and 
the  general  public  were  concerned  over  the  British  Guiana-Venezuela  bound- 
ary dispute  in  the  1890's,  but  the  President  has  come  to  be  associated  with 
the  demand  for  and  the  eventual  arbitration  of  the  matter.  Cleveland  read 
and  toned  down  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Olney's  "20  inch  gun"  note  of 
July  20,  1895.  Even  after  it  was  softened  and  sent,  the  British  reply  so 
angered  the  Chief  Executive  that  he  sat  up  all  night  redrafting  a  reply,  and 
he  delivered  a  ringing  message  to  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  our 
own  investigation  commission  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  jurisdictional 
dispute.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  British  finally  agreed  to  peaceful  settle- 
ment, popular  credit  for  which  generally  was  attributed  to  Cleveland.  See 
A.  L.  P.  Dennis,  Adventures  in  American  Diplomacy,  1896-1906  (New  York: 
Dutton,  1928),  chap.  2;  Allan  Nevins,  Grover  Cleveland:  A  Study  in  Courage 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  1934);  Henry  James,  Richard  Olney  and  His  Public 
Service,  with  documents  and  unpublished  diplomatic  correspondence  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1923). 
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tion  of  the  Philippines.10  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  well  known  for 
his  Panama  Canal  policy,11  his  "Big  Stick,"12  the  so-called  "Roose- 
velt Corollary"  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  establishment  of 
Caribbean  financial  protectorates,13   and  his  mediation  in  the 

10  While,  on  the  face  of  it,  this  matter  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  signifi- 
cant illustration  of  presidential  foreign  policy-making,  it  proved  to  be  of 
first  magnitude  because,  as  we  acquired  Asian  territory,  the  United  States 
became  directly  enmeshed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East. 

President  McKinley's  views  on  the  disposition  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Spain  progressively  changed  from  ignorance  of 
the  location  of  the  islands,  to  interest  in  a  United  States  coaling  station  at 
Manila,  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Luzon,  to  appropriation  in  a 
trusteeship  capacity  of  the  entire  archipelago.  Although  he  had  the  counsel 
of  others,  and  especially  listened  to  men  like  Mark  Hanna  of  the  Senate  and 
Alfred  T.  Mahan  of  the  Navy,  the  ultimate  decision  was  his  and  he  accepted 
the  challenge  and  the  responsibility.  See  William  McKinley,  Speeches  and 
Addresses  of  William  McKinley,  from  March  1,  1897  to  May  30,  1900  (New 
York:  Doubleday  and  McClure,  1900);  also  F.  E.  Chadwick,  The  Relations  of 
the  United  States  and  Spain:  The  Spanish- American  War  (New  York:  Scrib- 
ner's,  1911);  Julius  W.  Pratt,  Expansionists  of  1898  (Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1936);  Julius  W.  Pratt,  America's  Colonial  Experiment  (New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  1950). 

11  Although  there  are  varying  opinions  regarding  the  specific  nature  and 
merits  of  President  Roosevelt's  handling  of  the  Panama  situation,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  major  decisions  were  his.  One  biographer  quotes  him  as 
saying:  "I  took  the  Canal  Zone  and  let  Congress  debate  and  while  the  debate 
goes  on  the  Canal  does  too."  See  Howard  C.  Hill,  Roosevelt  and  the  Caribbean 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1927),  p.  68.  Also  see  the  following 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt:  Addresses  and  Presidential  Messages  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  introduction  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (New  York:  Putnam's,  1904) ; 
The  Complete  Writings  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  22  vols.  (Philadelphia:  Gebbie 
and  Co.,  1902-1903);  Letters,  selected  and  ed.  by  Elting  E.  Morrison  and 
other,  8  vols.  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1951-1954); 
The  Roosevelt  Policy:  Speeches,  Letters  and  State  Papers,  ed.  by  William 
Griffith,  3  vols.  (New  York:  Current  Literature  Pub.  Co.,  1919);  Roosevelt's 
Writings:  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  introduction 
and  notes  by  Maurice  G.  Fulton  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1920);  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt:  An  Autobiography   (New  York:  Macmillan,  1913). 

12  For  example,  in  the  Venezuelan  financial  crisis  and  the  ensuing 
"pacific  blockade"  by  a  number  of  European  Powers,  it  has  been  alleged — 
and  controverted — that  President  Roosevelt  issued  an  ultimatum  to  the 
German  Kaiser.  General  references  are  listed  in  the  preceding  footnote. 

13  President  Roosevelt  enunciated  the  basic  concept  of  his  policy  in  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  of  December  6,  1904,  in  which  he  said: 

Chronic  wrongdoing  .  .  .  may  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  ultimately 
require  intervention  by  some  civilized  nation,  and  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  the   adherence   of  the   United   States  to   the   Monroe 
Doctrine   may   force   the    United    States,    however   reluctantly,    in 
flagrant  cases  of  such  wrongdoing  or  impotence,  to  the  exercise  of 
an  international  police  power. 
39  Congressional  Record,  58th  Cong.,  3rd  Sess.,  p.  19.  Although  some  contend 
that  the  policy  was  devised  by  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root,  it  appears 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  President  evolved  the  concept  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  helped  to  publicize  it.  In  1905  a  protocol  was  drawn  up 
with  the  Dominican  Republic  for  customs  collection  and  control,  and  the 
President  played  a  leading  role  in  effectuating  it.  For  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  see  the  references  cited  in  footnote  11;  also  see  Philip  C. 
Jessup,  Elihu  Root,  2  vols.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  1938);  Elihu  Root,  The 
Military  and  Colonial  Policy  of  the  United  States :  Addresses  and  Reports  by 
Elihu  Root,  ed.  by  Robert  Bacon  and  James  Brown  Scott  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1916). 
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Russo-Japanese  War  and  the  Moroccan  crisis.14  "Dollar  diplo- 
macy" generally  is  associated  with  President  William  Howard 
Taft.15 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  especially  noted  for  his  neutrality  policy 
during  World  War  I,  the  Fourteen  Points,  self-determination, 
globalization  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  League  of  Nations.16 
During  the  inter-war  years,  we  particularly  remember  Hoover's 
debt  moratorium  and  his  non-recognition  policy  during  the  Man- 
churian  crisis,17  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  "Good  Neighbor" 


14  These  are  discussed  more  fully  in  the  following  chapter. 

15  Whereas  this  policy  also  is  attributed  to  President  Taft's  Secretary 
of  State,  Philander  C.  Knox,  and  therefore  is  not  associated  solely  with  the 
Chief  Executive,  nevertheless  there  is  little  doubt  that  Taft  took  a  definite 
and  personal  interest  in  its  formulation  and  enunciation,  and  historically  the 
policy  has  come  to  be  identified  with  his  name.  See  Herbert  S.  Duffy,  William 
Howard  Taft  (New  York:  Minton,  Balch,  1930);  Henry  F.  Pringle,  The  Life 
and  Times  of  William  Howard  Taft:  A  Biography,  2  vols.  (New  York:  Farrar 
and  Rinehart,  1939);  William  Howard  Taft,  Addresses  of  President  Taft  on 
Arbitration  (Washington:  no  publisher,  1911). 

16  As  a  major  policy  neutrality  was  by  no  means  new  with  President 
Wilson,  but  it  has  been  reported  that  he  personally  drafted  some  of  the 
neutrality  notes  during  World  War  I  and  he  actively  solicited  popular  and 
congressional  support  of  the  policy.  The  Fourteen  Points  were  included  in 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  of  January  18,  1918,  having  been  pre- 
pared with  the  benefit  of  a  report  of  the  "Inquiry,"  a  group  of  experts 
recruited  to  make  studies  and  policy  recommendations  regarding  the  war  and 
the  peace  settlement.  The  League  of  Nations  was  not  Wilson's  original  idea, 
but  evolved  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Nevertheless,  it  was  envisaged  in  the 
last  of  his  Fourteen  Points,  the  President  personally  prepared  four  drafts  of 
the  League  Covenant,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
commission  that  dealt  with  the  drafting  of  the  Covenant,  and  he  was  the 
League's  chief  promoter  at  Paris  and  in  this  country.  For  references  on 
Wilson's  foreign  relations  activities,  see  chap.  6,  n.  9. 

17  Because  of  the  general  financial  crisis,  in  a  statement  to  the  press  on 
June  20,  1931,  President  Hoover  dramatically  presented  his  one-year  war 
debts  and  reparations  moratorium  proposal.  The  non-recognition  policy  is 
equally  associated  with  President  Hoover  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Henry 
L.  Stimson.  For  diplomatic  reasons,  during  the  Manchurian  crisis  the  concept 
of  non-recognition,  devised  by  Stimson  with  the  collaboration  of  the  Presi- 
dent, was  embodied  in  a  letter  to  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  it  was  released  to  the  press  on 
February  23, 1932.  It  was  handled  in  this  fashion  in  order  to  give  it  maximum 
publicity  without  embodying  it  in  a  formal  note  to  the  Japanese  Government. 
It  became  the  official  policy  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  follow- 
ing month  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  which 
supported  this  so-called  Hoover- Stimson  Doctrine.  For  references,  see  chap. 
6,  n.  12;  also  Richard  N.  Current,  Secretary  Stimson:  A  Study  in  Statecraft 
(New  Brunswick,  N.  J.:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1954);  Henry  L.  Stimson 
and  McGeorge  Bundy,  On  Active  Service  in  Peace  and  War  (New  York: 
Harper,  1948). 
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policy  and  his  "quarantining-of-the-aggressor"  address  of  1937.18 

Recent  Presidents 

World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  evoked  an  unusual  number  of 
presidential  policies.  Those  associated  with  President  Roosevelt 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  include  Lend-Lease,  the  Four  Freedoms 
contained  in  the  ' 'arsenal  for  democracy"  address,  and  the  At- 
lantic Charter.  The  germ  of  the  Lend-Lease  program  was  first 
broached  by  the  President  at  a  press  conference  on  December  17, 
1940,  and  the  policy  was  effectuated  by  act  of  Congress  the  follow- 
ing March.19  The  Four  Freedoms  proposal  was  incorporated  in 
President  Roosevelt's  address  to  Congress  on  January  6,  1941. 
The  Atlantic  Charter  was  a  joint  statement,  in  the  nature  of  an 
executive  agreement,  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  consummated 
at  their  Atlantic  meeting  in  August  of  that  year,  as  described 
more  fully  below. 

The  principal  policy  associations  of  Roosevelt  during  the  war 
years,  oddly  enough,  were  concerned  largely  with  the  ending  of 
the  war,  namely,  unconditional  surrender  and  the  establishment 
of  the  postwar  peace-keeping  mechanism — the  United  Nations. 
Considerable  debate  has  been  evoked  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
principle  of  unconditional  surrender.  Early  reports  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  President  devised  the  term,  if  not  the  concept, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  as  he  proceeded  to  inform  the  press 
regarding  his   deliberations  with   Churchill   at   Casablanca.   It 


18  The  original  use  by  President  Roosevelt  of  the  Good  Neighbor  concept 
was  in  his  inaugural  address  of  March  4,  1933,  in  which  he  dedicated  this 
country  "to  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor."  The  principle  was  restated  by 
him  on  Pan  American  Day  the  following  month,  and  it  came  to  be  attributed 
especially  to  relations  with  Latin  America. 

It  appears  that  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  disturbed  by  the  in- 
tensification of  isolationist  sentiment  in  the  United  States  during  the  mid- 
1930's,  proposed  that  the  President  deliver  a  major  speech  on  the  need  for 
international  cooperation,  and  that  this  be  done  in  some  large  city  in  which 
isolationism  was  entrenched.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes  claims 
credit  for  suggesting  the  term  "quarantine"  to  the  President.  However,  it 
is  clear  that  the  doctrine  embodied  in  the  Chicago  quarantine  address  is 
attributable  entirely  to  Roosevelt. 

In  addition  to  the  references  included  in  chap.  6,  see  Harold  B.  Hinton, 
Cordell  Hull:  A  Biography  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Doran,  1942); 
Cordell  Hull,  The  Memoirs  of  Cordell  Hull,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
Andrew  Berding,  2  vols.  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1948);  and  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
"My  Twelve  Years  with  F.  D.  R.,"  Saturday  Evening  Post,  vol.  221  (July  17, 
1948),  pp.  28,  97-102. 

19  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Lend-Lease,  Weapon  for  Victory  (New 
York:  Macmillan,  1944).  For  references  to  President  Roosevelt  in  relation 
to  this  matter  and  the  other  items  mentioned  in  this  and  the  following 
paragraph,  see  chap.  6. 
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generally  is  concluded,  however,  that  while  the  principle  had  not 
been  originated  by  the  Department  of  State  it  was  not  an  im- 
pulsive improvisation,  but  rather  that  it  was  a  considered  state- 
ment of  the  President  flowing  from  his  discussions  with  ChurchilL 
The  United  Nations  eventually  grew  out  of  the  eighth  point  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  and  many  others 
participated  in  developing  the  plans  and  in  the  negotiations  re- 
sulting in  the  Charter,  which  also  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
perhaps  Secretary  Hull's  greatest  diplomatic  contribution.  Never- 
theless, throughout  his  lifetime  President  Roosevelt  remained 
actively  concerned  with  the  drafting  of  the  Charter  and  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Nations,  only  to  be  deprived  by  death 
from  witnessing  the  achievements  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference.20 

In  all  probability  President  Truman  will  be  remembered 
especially  for  the  containment  policy,  his  interest  in  the  early 
establishment  of  international  atomic  energy  control,  the  Point 
Four  proposal,  the  Truman  Doctrine,  perhaps  the  Berlin  airlift, 
and  particularly  the  Korean  police  action.21  Whereas  containment 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  George  Kennan  ("Mr.  X"),  the 
Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the  Department  of 
State,  it  was  evolved  to  satisfy  President  Truman's  request  for 
policy  recommendations,  it  was  enunciated  and  popularly  pro- 
pounded by  him,  and  it  has  come  to  be  identified  with  his  name. 

President  Truman's  concern  with  atomic  energy  began  with 
his  entry  upon  the  presidential  office.  He  exchanged  communica- 
tions with  Prime  Minister  Clement  R.  Attlee  of  the  United  King- 
dom shortly  after  they  returned  from  the  Potsdam  Summit  Con- 
ference ;  he  discussed  atomic  energy  control  with  his  Cabinet  and 
emphasized  it  in  a  message  to  Congress  in  October  of  1945 ;  he 
met  with  Attlee  and  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King 
in  Washington  and  participated  in  issuing  a  joint  statement  on 
November  15  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
Commission  to  deal  with  the  matter ;  and,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  appointed  Bernard  Baruch  to  present 
the  plan  of  the  United  States  for  atomic  energy  control  to  the 
United  Nations  and  he  personally  approved  this  plan  in  advance. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  question  that  the  President  exercised 


20  For  a  useful  and  detailed  report  on  the  drafting  of  the  Charter,  see 
Department  of  State,  Postwar  Foreign  Policy  Preparation,  1939-1945  (1950). 

21  Harry  S.  Truman,  Memoirs  by  Harry  S.  Truman,  2  vols.  (Garden  City, 
N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  1955-1956),  passim. 
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a  good  deal  of  personal  direction  over  the  formulation  of  United 
States  policy  for  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 

After  conferring  with  military  and  congressional  leaders, 
and  foreign  affairs  advisers,  President  Truman  appeared  before 
Congress  on  March  12,  1947,  to  deliver  what  became  one  of  the 
most  important  addresses  of  his  official  career.  He  stated  that  one 
of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  to  help  states  work  out  a  way  of  life  free  of  coercion, 
and  that  this  country  would  not  realize  this  goal  unless  it  is  willing 
to  help  free  peoples  to  maintain  their  free  institutions  and  na- 
tional integrity  against  aggression.  At  the  time,  this  policy  was 
specifically  applied  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  resulting  in  the  first 
American  postwar  aid  program.  It  came  to  be  called  the  Truman 
Doctrine,  and  the  President  played  a  leading  role  in  its  formu- 
lation, enunciation,  and  implementation. 

President  Truman  keynoted  his  inaugural  address  of  1949 
by  urging  Point  Four,  as  "a  bold  new  program"  designed  to  build 
up  prosperous  customers  in  that  half  of  the  world  in  which  the 
masses  live  in  misery  or  near-misery.  At  a  subsequent  press  con- 
ference he  indicated  that  his  proposal  had  been  developing  in  his 
mind,  as  well  as  in  the  thoughts  of  other  government  officials,  for 
two  or  three  years,  subsequent  to  the  launching  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  the  Greek  and  Turkish  aid  program.  The  proposal 
sparked  the  establishment  not  only  of  the  United  States  unilateral 
technical  assistance  program,  but  also  its  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  aid  program  of  the  United  Nations. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  established  the  blockade  of  Berlin  in 
1948,  an  immediate  decision  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  city  by  air 
was  made  on  the  spot  in  Germany.  After  consulting  the  National 
Security  Council,  however,  President  Truman  made  the  final 
decision  to  establish  and  maintain  the  airlift  in  the  face  of  serious 
Soviet  challenge.  The  very  success  of  this  venture  is  likely  to  keep 
it  alive  for  some  time  in  the  diplomatic  annals,  and  as  long  as  it 
is  remembered,  it  will  be  identified  with  President  Truman. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  decision  of  President  Truman 
to  estop  aggression  in  Korea  in  1950  has  been  subjected  to  severe 
criticism.  Although  many  responsible  officials  were  consulted  by 
the  President,  it  was  the  Chief  Executive  who  had  and  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  decision,  which  continues  to  be  identified 
with  his  name.  Internal  politics  has  tended  to  confuse  the  merits 
of  this  action,  but  as  time  passes  and  greater  objectivity  prevails, 
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this  determination — which  Truman  admits  to  be  the  most  difficult 
he  had  to  make  while  in  the  presidency — will  probably  rank  in 
history  as  more  important  than  any  of  his  other  policy  decisions. 

With  the  Administration  of  President  Eisenhower  are  asso- 
ciated especially  "atoms  for  peace,"  "open  skies"  inspection  of 
arms  limitation,  and  the  Middle  East  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  The 
atoms  for  peace  proposal  was  first  propounded  in  the  President's 
address  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1953.  The  desire  of  the  United  States  to  promote  the  peace- 
ful use  of  atomic  energy  was  by  no  means  new,  it  having  been 
evidenced  by  President  Truman  as  early  as  1945,  but  President 
Eisenhower's  proposal  focused  attention  on  the  development  of 
international  plans  for  the  worldwide  use  of  the  atom  for  peaceful 
purposes,  independent  of  the  negotiations  associated  with  the 
international  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  fructification  of  this 
proposal  in  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  within  four 
years  is  likely  to  sustain  its  significance  in  years  to  come. 

President  Eisenhower's  "open  skies"  inspection  plan  and  his 
Middle  East  Doctrine  are  too  recent  to  warrant  the  certainty,  at 
this  time,  that  they  will  live  in  history.  But  they  have  potentiality 
if  they  are  significantly  effectuated  in  international  practice.  The 
"open  skies"  policy  was  first  enunciated  at  the  Geneva  Summit 
Conference  of  1955.  There  is  some  speculation  that,  because  of  the 
fashion  in  which  it  was  presented,22  it  was  a  completely  im- 
promptu proposal.  Actually,  however,  it  grew  out  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  some  lesser  officials  in  the  Government,  although  it  was 
refined  and  formulated  by  the  President,  and  it  was  not  put  into 
its  final  form  of  presentation  until  the  President  reached  Geneva.23 
The  Eisenhower  Doctrine  was  proposed  to  Congress  in  January 
1957  and  was  embodied  in  a  joint  resolution  passed  on  March  7, 
with  some  modifications. 

Policy  Formalization 
Occasionally  the  President  is  not  only  concerned  with  the 
formulation  of  policy  and  its   enunciation,   but   also  with   its 
formalization  in  an  international  instrument.  To  cite  a  few  recent 


22  It  has  been  alleged  that  this  was  a  closely  guarded  secret  prior  to 
presentation  at  Geneva,  with  only  a  half  dozen  American  officials  being 
cognizant  of  its  devisement.  The  leaders  of  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments were  taken  by  as  much  surprise  as  were  those  of  the  Soviet  Union 
upon  its  presentation.  For  pertinent  excerpts  of  the  text,  see  below,  chap.  6, 
n.  42. 

23  See,  for  example,  Robert  J.  Donovan,  Eisenhower:  The  Inside  Story 
(New  York:  Harper,  1956),  p.  345. 
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illustrations,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  personally  signed 
the  diplomatic  notes  recognizing  the  Soviet  Government  in  1933,2* 
the  Atlantic  Charter  in  1941,25  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
in  1942,26  various  wartime  conference  communiques  and  joint 
statements,27  and  even  the  ' 'Agreement' '  constituting  the  organic 
act  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion (UNRRA).28 

President  Truman  subscribed*  to  the  joint  proclamation 
denning  the  Japanese  surrender  terms  (July  26,  1945), 29  the 
Potsdam  Conference  Protocol  (August  1,  1945), 30  the  joint  state- 
ment with  Prime  Minister  Attlee  respecting  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  (November  15,  1945), 31  and  the  state- 
ment of  United  States-United  Kingdom  Joint  Political  Aims 
(January  9,  1952). 32  President  Eisenhower  participated  in  the 
issuance  of  the  joint  statement  with  the  British  Government  on 
General  Policy  Review  (June  28,  1954)  and  the  Anglo-American 
Potomac  Charter  (June  29,  1954)  ,33  as  well  as  the  Declaration  of 
Panama  (July  22,  1956) 34  and  the  joint  United  States-United 
Kingdom  Declaration  of  Washington  of  1956.35  He  did  not  sign 
any  instruments  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1955  or  at  the  Paris 
North  Atlantic  Conference  of  1957. 


24  Department  of  State,  Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (1948),  pp.  4-5. 

25  Executive  Agreement  Series  236,  p.  4. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  1. 

27  For  example,  see  the  Casablanca  Conference  Communique,  January 
26,  1943;  the  Quebec  Conference  Joint  Statement,  August  24,  1943;  the 
Moscow  Declaration  on  German  Atrocities,  November  1,  1943;  the  Cairo 
Conference  Statement,  December  1,  1943;  the  Tehran  Conference  Declara- 
tions, December  1,  1943;  and  the  Yalta  Conference  Protocols,  February  11, 
1945.  United  States  Senate,  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic 
Documents,  1941-49,  Senate  Document  No.  123,  81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1950), 
pp.  6-8,  13-14,  22-25,  27-34. 

28  Executive  Agreement  Series  352. 

29  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  13  (July  29,  1945),  pp.  137-138. 
30 Ibid.  (Aug.  5,  1945),  pp.  153-161. 

31  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1076-1078. 

32  Department  of  State,  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955 :  Basic 
Documents  (1957),  vol.  I,  pp.  1699-1701;  also  see  the  joint  communique  on 
strategic  materials  in  ibid.,  pp.  1701-1702. 

33  Ibid.,  pp.  1705-1707. 

34  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  35  (Aug.  6,  1956)  p.  220,  and  New 
York  Times,  July  23,  1956;  also  see  chap.  6,  n.  44. 

35  Department  of  State,  The  Declaration  of  Washington,  February  1, 
1956  (1956). 
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Conclusions 

From  the  foregoing  summary  it  is  apparent  that  presidential 
formulation,  enunciation,  and  formalization  of  United  States 
foreign  policy,  while  it  is  far  from  new,  nevertheless  appears  to 
be  markedly  on  the  increase.  Of  the  13  Presidents  mentioned,  only 
6  antedate  the  present  century,  and  all  of  our  Chief  Executives 
since  1900  have  been  included  in  this  survey  except  for  Presidents 
Harding  and  Coolidge.  Also  worthy  of  note  is  the  three-quarters 
of  a  century  from  Monroe  to  Cleveland  during  which  Polk  was 
the  only  President  to  achieve  the  foreign  relations  prominence 
under  consideration  in  this  analysis.  More  significantly,  of  the  37 
major  policy  associations  noted,  only  8  antedate  the  Spanish 
American  War,  whereas  16  are  identified  with  the  last  three 
Presidents — 7  with  Roosevelt,  6  with  Truman,  and  3  with  Eisen- 
hower. 

One  reason  for  this  uneven  development,  aside  from  the 
obvious  effects  of  improved  communications,  which  is  discussed 
more  fully  below,  is  that  the  periods  in  which  Presidents  achieved 
foreign  policy  ascendency  naturally  have  been  those  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  most  intimately  involved  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  For  example,  the  relative  decline  of  international  im- 
perialism between  1815  and  1870,  and  the  absence  of  general  or 
world  war  from  1815  to  1914,  influenced  the  situation.  This  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  policies  enumerated 
were  initiated  or  influenced  by  international  crises.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  nearly  all  may  be  associated  either  directly  or  indirectly 
with  imperialism,  actual  or  impending  aggression,  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  and  the  conduct  or  termination  of  hostilities. 

The  list  of  37  presidential  policy  relationships  selected  for 
this  survey  is  by  no  means  sacrosanct.  This  is  especially  true  with 
respect  to  recent  years.  It  is  impossible  at  this  moment  to  foresee 
whether  all  of  those  mentioned  for  Presidents  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Truman,  and  Eisenhower,  for  example,  will  survive  in  the 
diplomatic  chronicles  of  the  future.  In  this  regard,  perhaps, 
nothing  succeeds  like  success.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  likely  to  live 
in  history — if  the  policy  identified  with  a  particular  President  is 
able  to  withstand  the  erosion  of  time,  such  as  Washington's 
isolationism  and  neutrality  and  Monroe's  dictum  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  or  if  a  short-range  development  results  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  major  territory  as  in  the  case  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  Texas,  California,  and  the  Philippines ;  or  if  it  results 
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in  the  establishment  of  a  major  international  organization  like 
the  League,  the  United  Nations,  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  ("atoms  for  peace"  proposal)  ;  or  if  it  dramati- 
cally forestalls  aggression  or  the  outbreak  of  war  or  leads  to  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities. 

In  the  case  of  certain  of  the  more  recent  policies  included  in 
this  analysis,  such  as  the  quarantine  proposal  and  the  Berlin 
airlift,  it  will  be  prudent  to  await  the  evaluation  of  future 
publicists,  and  for  the  "open  skies"  inspection  formula  it  will  be 
necessary  to  see  whether  it  results  in  concrete  agreement  and 
implementation  or  if  it  is  to  fall  by  the  wayside  in  arms  reduction 
negotiations  or  is  to  be  superseded  by  some  substitute  formula. 

These  37  presidential  policies  have  made  their  appearance  in 
a  variety  of  media.  One  would  expect  them  to  be  enunciated  in  a 
presidential  inaugural  address,  such  as  Jefferson's  "no  entangling 
alliances"  precept,  Roosevelt's  Good  Neighbor  policy,  and  Tru- 
man's Point  Four  proposal,  or  in  a  message  of  the  Chief  Executive 
to  Congress,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Fourteen 
Points,  the  Four  Freedoms,  and  Lend-Lease.  But  others  have  been 
propounded  in  other  public  addresses  and  writings  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Examples  of  these  include  the  Farewell  Address  of  Wash- 
ington, the  quarantine  proposal  of  Roosevelt,  and  Eisenhower's 
"atoms  for  peace"  plan.  A  few  of  these  presidential  policies  have 
been  consummated  by  formal  treaty  or  agreement,  including  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  and  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  as  well  as  the 
constitutive  acts  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

As  far  as  the  substantive  nature  of  these  presidential  policies 
is  concerned,  a  number  of  points  are  worthy  of  contemplation. 
Most  fall  into  a  few  major  groupings.  Perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent 
than  may  be  imagined  are  they  concerned  with  humanitarianism 
and  economic  matters,36  with  expansionism,37  and  with  United 
States  historic  support  of  both  self-determination38  and  freedom 


36  These  embrace  the  dollar  diplomacy  of  Taft,  the  debt  moratorium  of 
Hoover,  the  Four  Freedoms  and  Lend-Lease  of  Roosevelt,  and  the  Point  Four 
proposal  of  Truman.  This  list  also,  in  part,  would  need  to  include  the  Four- 
teen Points  and  the  Atlantic  Charter,  but  generally  it  is  the  non-economic 
principles  for  which  these  inclusive  statements  are  remembered. 

37  Included  among-  these  are  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Polk's  policy 
respecting*  Oregon  and  California,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines. 

38  -pjjjg  wouid  embrace  certain  provisions  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  of  the 
Fourteen  Points,  and  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
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of  the  seas.39  As  noted,  by  far  the  preponderant  majority  is 
directly  or  indirectly  related  to  peace  and  security.  The  latter  fall 
into  various  sub-groupings  such  as :  abstentionism  (isolationism 
and  neutrality),  mediation  in  foreign  disputes  (Theodore  Roose- 
velt's intervention  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  the  Moroccan 
dispute),  arms  limitation  (international  atomic  energy  control, 
peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy,  and  "open  skies"  inspection), 
opposition  to  aggression  (the  quarantine  statement,  Lend-Lease, 
containment,  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  and 
especially  the  Korean  police  action) ,  and  collective  security  (par- 
ticularly the  multilateralization  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  United  Nations) . 

A  number  of  these  presidential  policies  are  global  in  scope 
whereas  others  are  geographically  restricted.  For  example,  self- 
determination,  non-recognition,  the  League  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  the  Fourteen  Points  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  if 
taken  in  their  totality,  are  global  in  extent.  On  the  other  hand, 
isolationism  was  applied  principally  to  Europe's  political  affairs, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  concerned  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
the  Truman  and  Eisenhower  Doctrines  have  pertained  principally 
to  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
only  major  geographical  area  for  which  this  country  established 
a  traditional  policy  not  identified  with  a  President  is  the  Far 
East.40 

Some  presidential  policies  concern  individual  international 
actions,  such  as  Jefferson's  embargo  and  territorial  purchase, 
McKinley's  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  Hoover's  debt  mora- 
torium, and  the  Berlin  airlift  and  Korean  police  action  under 
President  Truman.  Others  have  proven  to  be  of  continuing  signifi- 
cance and  application.  Outstanding  illustrations  are  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  self-determination,  and  the  principle  of  the  Good 
Neighbor.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  certain  policies  of  the 
most  recent  Presidents  will  enjoy  similar  longevity. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  contemplate  why  certain  other  policy 
developments  have  not  come  to  be  associated  with  individual 
Presidents.  A  few  that  readily  come  to  mind,  in  addition  to  the 
basic  Far  Eastern  policy  enunciated  in  1899  and  1900,  include  the 


39  The  policies  concerned  with  freedom  of  the  seas  are  neutrality,  Jeffer- 
son's embargo,  and  also  certain  specific  provisions  of  the  Fourteen  Points 
and  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

40  The  basic,  long-range  policy  propounded  by  the  United  States  for  this 
area  was  significantly  identified  with  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay. 
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purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867  as  our  first  non-contiguous  territory, 
the  inception  of  the  inter-American  system  in  1889  and  its 
fruition  as  the  Organization  of  American  States  in  1948,  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  launched  in  the  1930's,  and 
the  post-World  War  II  regional  collective  security  arrangements, 
namely,  the  Rio  Pact,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  (Manila  Pact) .  Whereas  some 
of  these  have  come  to  be  identified  with  an  individual  Secretary 
of  State,41  one  wonders  why  they  did  not  also  come  to  be  associated 
with  the  respective  President,  as  was  the  case  with  such  mutuality 
respecting  the  Hoover-Stimson  non-recognition  policy.  This  ques- 
tion is  especially  intriguing  when  the  particular  President  was 
otherwise  regarded  as  a  strong  leader  internationally. 

Finally,  although  it  has  been  rare,  a  President  occasionally 
becomes  identified  with  a  policy  statement  of  historical  conse- 
quence that  actually  is  a  synthesis  of  several  existing  basic 
American  foreign  policies.  For  example,  the  Fourteen  Points 
embraced  the  principles  of  open  diplomacy,  freedom  of  the  seas, 
arms  reduction,  self-determination,  freedom  of  trade,  and  collec- 
tive security.  The  Atlantic  Charter,  comprised  of  eight  points, 
contained  provisions  dealing  with  the  same  subjects,  except  for 
open  diplomacy.  Both  of  these  were  essentially  statements  of 
war  aims  or  peace  objectives,  issued  in  time  of  hostility. 

Despite  the  fact  that  similar  pronouncements  by  our  Presi- 
dent in  time  of  peace  has  been  rare,  one  may  wonder  why  the 
twelve-point  statement  of  fundamental  American  foreign  policy, 
contained  in  President  Truman's  Navy  Day  address  of  October 
27,  1945,  did  not  achieve  sufficient  recognition  to  be  included  in 
the  list  presented  above.  It  embodied  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  plus  such  significant  American  policy  precepts 
as  non-recognition,  good  neighborism,  and  various  elements  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Four  Freedoms.  It  is  perhaps  a 
loftier  and  more  precise  synthesis  of  the  traditional,  long-range 
policies  of  the  United  States  than  the  statements  identified  with 
either  Wilson  or  Roosevelt.  It  is  less  circumscribed  by  the  specific 
international  issues  of  significance  at  the  time  of  issuance  than 


41  The  Alaskan  purchase  is  more  identified  with  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward.  The  groundwork  for  establishing*  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  the  inter- American  system  was  laid  at  what  historians  recall  as 
"Blaine's  Conference" — the  first  International  Conference  of  American 
States  which  was  promoted  by  Secretary  James  G.  Blaine  in  the  early  1880's, 
was  called  by  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Bayard  in  1888,  and  was  convened 
under  Secretary  Blaine  the  following  year.  The  trade  agreements  program 
has  been  associated  particularly  with  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull. 
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is  the  Fourteen  Points,  and,  as  noted,  it  is  more  inclusive  than 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  It  may  be  that  the  Truman  statement  is 
less  well  remembered  because  it  was  entirely  unilateral,  whereas 
the  Fourteen  Points,  though  unilaterally  enunciated,  eventually 
came  to  be  the  multipartite  basis  of  the  Armistice  of  1918,  while 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  jointly  issued,  was  eventually  subscribed 
to  by  all  of  the  United  Nations  during  World  War  II.  Or  has 
Truman's  statement  seemingly  been  relegated  to  obscurity  be- 
cause of  the  modest  fashion  in  which  it  was  propounded  or  the 
medium  in  which  it  was  presented?  Or,  perhaps,  it  still  will  be 
resurrected  by  the  historians  of  the  future  and  elevated  to  the 
ranks  of  the  remembered. 


Chapter  3 
PRESIDENTIAL  PERSONAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Executive  is  responsible  under  the  United  States  gov- 
ernmental system  for  maintaining  diplomatic  communications 
with  foreign  governments  and  officials.  Normally  messages  are 
transmitted  via  conventional  diplomatic  channels,  but  on  occasion 
the  President  personally  transmits  and  receives  such  exchanges. 
The  use  of  presidential  communications  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  is  a  well-established  practice  of  the  United  States  and 
certain  Presidents  have  become  more  involved  than  others,  but  a 
marked  general  increase  is  to  be  noted  during  the  last  quarter 
century. 

It  is  obvious  that  formal  and  ceremonial  communications, 
such  as  "letters  of  credence"  for  ranking  diplomats  accredited 
to  foreign  governments,  "full  powers"  authorizing  diplomatic 
representatives  to  speak  and  sign  international  instruments  for 
the  United  States,  and  letters  or  telegrams  of  greeting,  con- 
gratulations, and  condolence,  which  are  a  formal  responsibility 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  are  of  little  particular  concern  to  this 
analysis,  although  they  do  constitute  a  fragment  of  summit 
diplomacy.  They  have  been  used  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Republic  and  naturally  have  increased  in  usage  with  the  growth 
of  the  family  of  nations  and  the  international  stature  of  the 
United  States. 

The  most  common  media  of  presidential  communications  is 
the  written  instrument — the  letter  or  the  telegram.  By  far  the 
preponderant  share  of  the  President's  personal  participation  is 
of  this  nature.  The  following  are  a  few  early  illustrations.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  engaged  in  an  exchange  with  the  Czar  of  Russia 
during  the  Napoleonic  Wars.1  In  July  1853  Commodore  Matthew 
C.  Perry  of  the  United  States  Navy  delivered  President  Millard 
Fillmore's  letter  regarding  the  establishment  of  friendship,  com- 


1  The  Czar  informed  President  Jefferson  of  a  possible  forthcoming"  peace 
move,  and  the  latter's  reply  in  April  1806  commended  the  Russian  leader  for 
his  contemplated  act  of  pacification  and  stressed  the  need  for  general  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  high  seas.  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph, 
ed.,  Memoir,  Correspondence,  and  Miscellanies  from  the  Papers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  (Charlottesville,  Va.:  Carr,  1829),  vol.  IV,  pp.  50-51. 
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merce,  and  navigation  to  Japanese  officials  which  was  referred 
to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Daimyo.2  In  a  letter  to  the  King  of 
Siam  in  February  1862,  President  Lincoln  indicated  that  he 
appreciated  the  offer  of  a  stock  of  elephants  that  had  been 
tendered,  but  added  that  the  climate  of  the  United  States  was 
hardly  appropriate  and  that  this  country  would  just  have  to  do 
with  the  steam  power  which  had  been  serving  us  adequately.3 

Mediatory  Communications 
In  a  number  of  crises  between  foreign  countries,  various 
Presidents  have  dispatched  mediatory  proposals  and  proferred 
good  offices  at  the  Chief  Executive  level  rather  than  relying  on 
conventional  diplomatic  transmission.  For  example,  in  June  of 
1905  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  extended  a  formal  offer  of 
good  offices  to  Japan  and  Russia  during  their  Far  Eastern  war, 
resulting  in  the  working  out,  by  representatives  of  the  belligerents 
(without  the  presence  of  a  formal  mediator,  however),  a  peace 
treaty  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  which  was  signed  on 
September  5  of  that  year.4  President  Roosevelt  also  intervened, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  German  Kaiser,  in  the  Moroccan  crisis 
in  1905,  volunteering  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  in 
bringing  German  and  French-British  delegates  together  in  the 
Algeciras  Conference  the  following  year,  at  which  their  differ- 
ences were  peaceably  composed  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
compromise  formula.5  In  1906  he  also  interposed  good  offices  in  a 
dispute  between  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  insisting  that  they 
negotiate  a  settlement,  because  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  in 
Central  America  not  only  affected  the  tranquility  of  that  area, 
but  also  was  of  gravest  concern  to  the  United  States.6 


2  For  a  partial  text,  see  Payson  J.  Treat,  Diplomatic  Relations  Between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  1853-1895  (Stanford:  Stanford  University 
Press,  1932),  vol.  I,  p.  11;  also  see  John  Bassett  Moore,  A  Digest  of  Interna- 
tional Law  (1906),  vol.  V,  pp.  736-738. 

3  Abraham   Lincoln,  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham   Lincoln    (New 

Brunswick,  N.  J.:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1953),  vol.  V,  pp.  125-126. 

4  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1905 

(1906),  pp.  807-824.  President  Roosevelt's  original  proposal  was  transmitted 
via  normal  channels  of  diplomacy,  but  during  the  ensuing  negotiations^  he 
communicated  directly  with  the  heads  of  state.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Foreign 
Relations. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  668-684,  with  instructions  to  the  United  States  delegates  to 
the  conference  at  pp.  678-681;  also  see  ibid.,  1906,  Part  II,  pp.  1470-1513, 
with  the  text  of  the  agreement  achieved  at  pp.  1495-1513.  Also  see  Samuel 
Flagg  Bemis,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  (New  York:  Holt, 
4th  ed.,  1955),  pp.  582-586. 

6  Foreign  Relations,  1906,  Part  I,  p.  837. 
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Woodrow  Wilson  marked  a  point  of  unprecedented  activity 
in  the  realm  of  summit  mediatory  diplomacy,  dictated  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  during  World  War  I  the  United  States  was  the 
principal  neutral  Power  until  1917  and  thereafter  Wilson  became 
the  spokesman  for  the  objectives  and  aspirations  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers.  In  the  summer  of  1916  he  appealed  by 
personal  letters  to  the  King  of  England,  the  Kaiser,  the  Czar,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  President  of  France,  requesting 
them  to  allow  Polish  citizens  in  the  United  States  to  send  food 
to  their  starving  friends  and  relatives  in  Poland,  but  his  request 
fell  on  deaf  ears.7  On  December  18,  1916,  after  re-election,  he 
transmitted  his  famous  "Peace  Note,"  designed  to  elicit  an  ex- 
change of  views  on  peace  objectives,  volunteering  that  if  the 
belligerents  should  gather  in  a  conference,  he  would  be  happy 
to  assist.8 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  War,  Wilson  became 
involved  in  various  exchanges  respecting  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities. He  turned  down  a  peace  appeal  by  Pope  Benedict  XV  in 
August  1917.  However,  he  did  exchange  notes  with  the  New 
Emperor  Karl  of  Austria  for  nearly  a  year  before  the  Armistice. 
He  also  was  the  focus  of  the  pre-Armistice  negotiations  with  the 
German  Government,  which  eventually  transmitted  to  him  a 
request  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers,  leading  to  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918.9 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  personally  offered  United 
States  assistance  to  resolve  a  number  of  international  issues.  At 
the  time  of  the  Sudetenland  crisis  in  September  1938,  he  wrote 
to  Adolf  Hitler  and  Benito  Mussolini,  the  President  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
urging  a  continuance  of  peaceful  efforts  to  settle  the  difficulty 
without  resort  to  force.10  The  following  year,  during  the  Nazi 

7  Ibid.,  1916,  Supplement,  The  World  War,  p.  903. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  97. 

9  The  request  for  a  German  Armistice  was  sent  to  President  Wilson  on 
the  night  of  October  3,  via  the  Swiss  Government.  The  President,  it  has  been 
reported,  apparently  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  request 
should  come  to  him  rather  than  to  the  Allied  leaders.  See  Charles  Seymour, 
American  Diplomacy  During  the  World  War  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1934),  pp.  298-330,  especially  pp.  307,  309.  For  the  text  of  the 
pertinent  initial  exchanges  with  both  the  German  and  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Governments,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supplement,  vol.  I,  pp.  337-338, 
341,  343,  368.  Also  see  Woodrow  Wilson,  Guarantees  of  Peace:  Messages  and 
Addresses  to  the  Congress  and  the  People,  January  31,  1918,  to  December  2, 
1918,  with  the  Peace  Notes  to  Germany  and  Austria  (New  York:  Harper, 
1919). 

"Department  of  State,  Peace  and  War:  United  States  Foreign  Policy, 
1931-1941  (1943),  pp.  427-429.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Peace  and  War. 
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threat  to  Poland  over  Danzig,  the  President  again  intervened.  On 
April  14,  1939,  he  addressed  somewhat  daring  communications 
to  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  challenging  them  to  promise — in  proof 
of  their  frequent  professions  of  peaceful  intent — not  to  undertake 
hostilities  against  thirty  specified  states,  and  suggesting  a  general 
arms  limitation  and  trade  conference,  in  which  the  United  States 
would  participate.  In  August  of  that  year  he  also  wrote  to  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  soliciting  him  to  induce  his  country 
to  join  with  the  United  States  in  seeking  to  avert  the  outbreak  of 
war.11  Finally,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  on  August  24,  1939,  he  per- 
sonally wrote  to  Hitler  and  the  President  of  Poland  urging 
peaceful  resolution  of  their  dispute,  proferring  United  States 
mediatory  service.12 

After  the  Nazis  launched  the  spring  offensives  of  1940, 
President  Roosevelt  endeavored  to  restrict  European  hostilities, 
particularly  by  urging  Mussolini  to  keep  Italy  out  of  the  war, 
and  by  proposing  that  the  United  States  might  serve  as  inter- 
mediary in  transmitting  to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  the  "readjustments"  desired  by  Italy.13  During  France's 
darkest  hour  in  June  of  that  year,  the  President  also  communi- 
cated directly  with  President  Paul  Reynaud  of  the  French  Council 
of  Ministers,  offering  what  solace  and  encouragement  he  could 
short  of  undertaking  military  commitments.14 

According  to  official  diplomatic  records,  in  1940  there  were 
rumors  that  Japan  was  considering  offering  China  peace  over- 
tures and  that  President  Roosevelt  might  become  involved  as 
intermediary.15  In  the  fall  of  1941,  although  most  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  Japan  were  handled  by  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  by 
means  of  conventional  diplomatic  methods  of  communication, 


11  Respectively,  ibid.,  pp.  455-458,  and  pp.  475-476.  In  the  latter  case  he 
went  over  the  head  of  the  operating  executive  Premier  Mussolini,  although 
he  did  keep  him  informed;  ibid.,  p.  475,  n.  42. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  477-480.  The  Polish  Government  immediately  accepted  the 
proposals  of  the  President,  which  information  was  transmitted  by  Roosevelt 
to  Hitler.  Ultimately  a  lesser  official  of  the  Nazi  Government  replied, 
rejecting  the  President's  offer;  see  ibid.,  p.  483. 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  519-520,  522,  526,  536. 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  549-553.  After  the  fall  of  France  President  Roosevelt  also 
wrote  personally  to  the  Ambassador  to  France  (Admiral  William  D.  Leahy) 
on  December  20,  1940,  transmitting  instructions  for  dealing  with  the  Petain 
Government;  ibid.,  pp.  596-599.  On  the  Admiral's  account  of  his  wartime 
experiences,  also  see  William  D.  Leahy,  I  Was  There:  The  Personal  Story  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  to  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  .  .  .  (New  York: 
Whittlesey  House,  1950). 

15  Foreign  Relations,  1940,  vol.  IV  (1955),  pp.  315,  324,  379. 
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President  Roosevelt  did  present  several  statements  personally  to 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Washington,  evidencing  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.16  Ultimately  he  went  over  the  head  of  the 
Japanese  Government  in  transmitting  a  message  directly  to 
Emperor  Hirohito,  noting  the  aggressive  action  of  his  government 
and  stressing  their  mutual  "sacred  duty  to  restore  traditional 
amity/'17 

In  the  postwar  period  President  Truman  prof  erred  his  good 
offices  in  1951  during  the  crisis  between  Iran  and  the  United 
Kingdom  when  the  former  nationalized  British  oil  properties. 
Although  the  United  Nations  was  concerned  with  the  issue,  Presi- 
dent Truman  communicated  directly  with  Premier  Mohammed 
Mossadegh,  offering  to  send  his  personal  representative,  W. 
Averell  Harriman,  to  the  Middle  East  to  induce  the  parties  to 
agree  to  a  settlement.18  Despite  this  mediatory  intervention, 
however,  the  disputants  broke  off  diplomatic  negotiations. 

Other  Communications 

Presidents  also  have  personally  communicated  in  writing 
with  foreign  governments  in  a  variety  of  other  respects.  The 
following  are  only  a  few  selected  illustrations  from  more  recent 
history. 

President  William  Howard  Taft  became  involved  in  two 
major  events  that  produced  presidential  communications.  Dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  American  capital  appeared  to  be  losing 
its  investment  opportunities  in  China,  he  cabled  Prince  Chun,  the 
Regent  of  China,  in  July  1909,  protesting  discrimination  against 
United  States  investments.19  Two  years  later,  when  a  stalemate 
was  reached  at  the  conference  in  Washington  regarding  seal 
fishing  in  the  Pacific,  he  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  appealing 


16  Peace  and  War,  op.  tit.,  pp.  713-717,  721-723,  729-732. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  829-831;  also  see  Joseph  C.  Grew,  Ten  Years  in  Japan  (New 
York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1944),  pp.  486-489. 

^Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  25  (July  23,  1951),  pp.  129-130; 
also  see  statement  by  the  President  of  August  23,  1951,  in  ibid.  (Sept.  3, 
1951),  p.  382,  and  further  discussion  of  this  matter  below. 

19  President  Taft  indicated  that  he  was  sending  this  unusual  "communi- 
cation to  Your  Imperial  Highness  because  of  the  high  importance  that  I 
attach  to  the  successful  result  of  our  present  negotiations."  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, 1909,  p.  178;  also  Henry  F.  Pringle,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William 
Howard  Taft:  A  Biography  (New  York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1939),  vol.  II, 
pp.  689-690. 
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directly  to  the  Mikado,  whereupon  the  Japanese  position  was 
moderated  and  a  convention  was  signed.20 

In  1915  President  Wilson  wrote  to  Venustiano  Carranza  of 
Mexico  that  the  United  States  Government  would  hold  him  per- 
sonally responsible  for  injuries  perpetrated  upon  Americans  in 
Mexico  City.21  Moreover,  he  engaged  in  a  rare  experience  when 
he  personally  drafted  United  States  notes  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  Lusitania  and  Sussex  sinkings  to  be  trans- 
mitted with  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1915  and 
1916.22 

During  the  decade  following  the  Administration  of  Wilson, 
there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  use  of  presidential  communica- 
tions. President  Warren  G.  Harding  appears  to  have  withdrawn 
from  such  matters  as  much  as  possible,  inducing  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries to  comment:  "How  difficult  it  was  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent interested  in  foreign  affairs."23  Moreover,  his  successor, 
Calvin  Coolidge,  is  no  more  remembered  for  his  contribution  to 
summit  communications. 

However,  President  Herbert  Hoover  entered  into  close  corre- 
spondence with  British  Prime  Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald  in 
1929  regarding  possible  naval  arms  limitation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  approaching  London  Naval  Disarmament 
Conference.24  He  also  had  to  contend  with  the  ferment  in  the  Far 
East.  When  the  Japanese  moved  into  Manchuria,  he  proposed  a 
joint  appeal  to  the  Emperor  by  the  American  President,  the 
Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  and  the  French  President,  but 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  solicited  the  reaction  of  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  the  latter  preferred  individual  communications 
at  a  lower  level.25 


20  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  "The  North  Pacific  Sealing  Convention  of  1911," 
Pacific  Historical  Review,  vol.  IV  (1935),  pp.  1-14,  citing  file  711.417,  Division 
of  Communications  and  Records,  Department  of  State. 

21  Foreign  Relations,  1915,  pp.  659-661;  also  see  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
Woodrow  Wilson:  Life  and  Letters  (New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran,  1927- 
1939),  vol.  VI,  p.  60. 

22  For  the  notes,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1915,  Supplement,  The  World 
War,  pp.  393-396;  ibid.,  1916  Supplement,  The  World  War,  pp.  232-237. 

23  See  Samuel  H.  Adams,  Incredible  Era  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1939),  p.  224. 

24  William  Starr  Myers,  The  Foreign  Policies  of  Herbert  Hoover,  1929- 
1933  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1940),  p.  69;  also  see  Foreign  Relations,  1929, 
vol.  I,  p.  240. 

25  Ibid.,  1932,  vol.  Ill,  especially  pp.  124,  128,  136,  147. 
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During  World  War  II26  President  Roosevelt  maintained  a 
fairly  extensive  correspondence  with  Chiang  Kai-shek,27  Marshal 
Stalin,  and  especially  Winston  Churchill,28  directed  toward  the 
waging  and  winning  of  the  war.  During  these  years  he  also  com- 
municated freely  with  Pope  Pius  XII.29  In  addition  to  other  in- 
dividual and  sometimes  isolated  communications  on  important 
subjects,30  and  participating  with  Churchill  in  a  number  of  joint 
statements  to  Marshal  Badoglio  and  the  Italian  people  in  1943 
and  1944,31  President  Roosevelt  exchanged  messages  directly  with 
other  leaders  at  some  length  preceding  the  various  wartime  sum- 
mit conferences,  particularly  respecting  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  such  meetings.  For  example,  there  were  some  75  such 
communications  at  the  presidential  level  prior  to  the  Malta  and 
Yalta  Conferences  of  February  1945.  Of  these,  45  were  concerned 
with  achieving  agreement  on  the  holding  of  the  conference  (i.e., 
time  and  place,  physical  facilities,  travel  arrangements,  and  com- 
position of  delegations),32  and  27  were  pre-conference  communi- 


26  It  has  been  reported  that  President  Roosevelt  sent  his  vital  wartime 
messages  through  military  rather  than  diplomatic  communications  channels; 
see  James  L.  McCamy,  The  Administration  of  American  Foreign  Affairs 
(New  York:  Knopf,  1950),  p.  239. 

27  For  examples  respecting  wartime  aid  to  China  and  Chinese  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  see  Department  of  State,  United  States  Relations 
with  China  (1949),  pp.  510,  560. 

28  Churchill  has  reported  that  he  had  sent  950  messages  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  received  about  800  in  reply;  see  Their  Finest  Hour  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1949),  p.  23.  Also  see  Herbert  Feis,  Churchill,  Roosevelt, 
Stalin:  The  War  They  Waged  and  the  Peace  They  Sought  (Princeton,  N.  J.: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1957). 

By  way  of  comparison,  there  were  nearly  300  exchanges  between 
Roosevelt  and  Stalin  and  some  500  between  Churchill  and  Stalin. 

29  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  Pope  Pius  XII,  Wartime  Correspond- 
ence between  President  Roosevelt  and  Pope  Pius  XII  (New  York:  Macmillan, 
1947).  Also  see  Department  of  State,  United  States  and  Italy,  1936-1946: 
Documentary  Record  (1946),  pp.  7-9,  42. 

30  For  example,  in  1933  he  exchanged  communications  with  President 
Mikhail  Kalinen  of  the  Soviet  Union,  preluding  negotiations  leading  to 
United  States  recognition;  see  Department  of  State,  Establishment  of  Diplo- 
matic Relations  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (1948),  pp.  1-2. 
He  wrote  to  the  President  of  Argentina  in  1936  suggesting  the  holding  of  a 
special  inter- American  conference  at  Buenos  Aires  concerning  mutual  inter- 
American  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  peace;  see  Peace  and  War, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  311-312.  In  1945  he  personally  wrote  to  King  Ibn  Saud  of  Saudi 
Arabia  regarding  the  troublesome  Palestine  question;  see  United  States 
Senate,  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1941-49, 
Senate  Document  No.  123,  81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1950),  pp.  810-811. 

31  United  States  and  Italy,  1936-1946,  op.  cit.,  pp.  42-44,  68,  88-89. 

32  Department  of  State,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  Diplo- 
matic Papers:  The  Conferences  at  Malta  and  Yalta,  1945  (1955),  pp.  3-40. 
There  were  17  communications  from  Roosevelt  to  Churchill,  18  from  Churchill 
to  Roosevelt,  5  from  Roosevelt  to  Stalin,  and  5  from  Stalin  to  Roosevelt. 
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cations  dealing  with  agenda  issues.33  Only  4  presidential-level 
communications  were  exchanged  during  the  Yalta  Conference 
itself,  all  pertaining  to  United  States  representation  in  the  United 
Nations,34  and  there  was  one  post-conference  letter  from  Stalin 
to  President  Roosevelt  regarding  the  Polish  issue.35 

President  Truman  appears  to  have  been  less  inclined  than 
his  predecessor  to  exchange  summit  personal  communications. 
Aside  from  continuing  the  correspondence  with  the  Pope,36  and 
transmitting  or  receiving  an  occasional  isolated  message,37  he 
became  somewhat  more  involved  in  a  personal  exchange  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  during  the  post-World  War  II  China  crisis,38 
although  even  in  this  case  most  of  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
were  left  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  President's  representative 
to  China,  and  traditional  diplomats.  He  also  had  several  exchanges 
with  the  Iranian  Government  during  its  dispute  with  Britain  over 
the  expropriation  of  oil  properties  in  1951.39 

President  Eisenhower  has  exchanged  various  communica- 
tions with  foreign  leaders  preluding  the  summit  conferences  he 
has  attended,40  and  has  transmitted  a  number  of  occasional  presi- 


33  Ten  of  these  communications  dealt  with  the  role  of  France  at  the  Yalta 
Conference  and  in  the  post-hostilities  situation,  10  concerned  the  Polish 
question,  and  the  remainder  pertained  to  such  questions  as  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  voting  formula,  entry  of  the  Soviet  Union  into  the 
Pacific  war  against  Japan,  the  Turkish  Straits,  treatment  of  Germany,  war 
criminals,  and  the  like.  See  ibid.,  pp.  63,  159,  206-209,  216-217,  221,  224,  225, 
226,  271,  284,  286-289,  291-292,  328,  336,  362,  and  400. 

34  Ibid.,  pp.  966-968.  The  President  was  concerned  with  obtaining  three 
votes  in  the  General  Assembly  to  match  proposed  Soviet  representation. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  993. 

36  Harry  S.  Truman,  Correspondence  between  President  Truman  and 
Pope  Pius  XII  (New  York:  no  publisher,  1953),  also  see  United  States  and 
Italy,  1936-1946,  op.  cit.,  pp.  204-205. 

37  See,  for  example,  his  exchange  of  letters  with  King  Ibn  Saud  regard- 
ing Palestine  in  1946,  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  15  (Nov.  10, 
1946),  pp.  848-851;  and  his  letter  of  December  19,  1950,  to  General  Eisen- 
hower directing  him  to  assume  the  North  Atlantic  command,  in  Department 
of  State,  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents  (1957),  vol. 
I,  p.  1505. 

38  There  were  four  such  communications,  August  10-31,  1946,  and  No- 
vember 9-12,  1948;  see  United  States  Relations  with  China,  op.  cit.,  pp.  652, 
654,  888,  890.  Also  see  President  Truman's  messages  to  his  personal  repre- 
sentative and  to  Dr.  T.  V.  Soong  of  the  Chinese  Government;  ibid.,  pp.  605- 
606,  939. 

39  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  pp.  2264-2270. 

40  See,  for  example,  his  note  to  "Dear  Winston,"  signed  "Ike,"  regarding 
the  bipartite  conference  at  Bermuda  in  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
vol.  29  (July  13, 1953),  p.  49.  Also  see  the  tripartite  notes  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  replies  arranging  for  the  Geneva  meeting  of  1955;  Department  of 
State,  The  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Government,  July  18-23,  1955 
(1955),  pp.  6-11. 
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dential  communications.41  Moreover,  in  1953  he  wrote  personally 
to  President  Syngman  Rhee  respecting  the  proposed  armistice  in 
the  Korean  conflict  and  concerning  the  reunification  of  the 
country.42  The  following  year  he  communicated  with  the  President 
of  France  and  the  Chief  of  State  of  Viet-Nam  congratulating 
them  on  the  heroism  of  the  defenders  of  Dien  Bien  Phu43,  with 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  advising  him  privately  and  in 
advance  of  the  American  extension  of  military  aid  to  Pakistan,44 
and  with  the  Premiers  of  the  six  signatories  of  the  European 
Defense  Community  Treaty  seeking  to  persuade  them  to  obtain 
ratification  of  the  arrangement.45  He  also  became  personally  in- 
volved in  several  exchanges  during  the  Suez  crisis  in  1956  and 
1957.46 

The  American  press  seemed  happy  to  report  in  April  1955 
that  the  President  had  exchanged  communications  with  Soviet 
Marshal  Grigori  Zhukov.  They  had  been  commanders  on  the 
Western  and  Eastern  fronts  of  Europe  during  World  War  II, 
where  they  had  come  to  respect  and  admire  each  other.47  Although 
considerable  publicity  was  devoted  to  the  exchange,  the  texts  of 
the  communications  have  not  been  released  on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  of  a  personal  nature.48 

41  For  example,  on  April  7, 1953,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  Geneva  respecting  United  States  proposals 
for  "positive  United  Nations  action  programs"  in  this  field;  see  American 
Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  pp.  227-228.  In  1953  and  1954  he 
also  sent  notes  to  the  Iranian  Government  regarding  the  oil  properties  crisis 
with  the  United  Kingdom;  ibid.,  vol.  II,  pp.  2271-2272,  2275. 

42  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  28   (June  15,  1953),  pp.  835-836. 
43 Ibid.,  vol.  30  (Apr.  12,  1954),  p.  542,  and  ibid.  (May  17,  1954),  p.  745; 

replies  appear  in  ibid.  (May  31,  1954),  pp.  835-836. 
44 Ibid.  (Mar.  15,  1954),  pp.  400-401. 

45  New  York  Times,  April  17,  1954. 

46  These  involved  a  letter  from  Premier  Nikolai  A.  Bulganin  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  President  Eisenhower  (November  5,  1956),  and  a  letter  from  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Ben  Gurion  and  the  President's  reply  (March  2,  1957).  There 
also  were  several  joint  communiques  to  which  President  Eisenhower  was  a 
party.  See  Department  of  State,  United  States  Policy  in  the  Middle  East, 
September  1956- June  1957:  Documents  (1957),  pp.  42-44,  180-188,  197-199, 
204-205,  213,  332-333,  348,  370-371,  372. 

47  After  the  War,  Eisenhower  wrote:  "But  so  far  as  the  friendly  associa- 
tion between  Marshal  Zhukov  and  myself  was  concerned,  it  continued  to  grow 
until  the  moment  I  left  Europe  in  November  1945.  That  friendship  was  a 
personal  and  individual  thing  and  unfortunately  was  not  representative  of 
a  general  attitude."  See  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Crusade  in  Europe  (Garden 
City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  1948),  p.  438. 

48  Even  though  these  letters  may  not  be  deemed  to  be  "confidential"  in 
the  normal  sense  of  security  classification,  perhaps  they  have  been  regarded 
as  being  "in  confidence"  because  they  were  informal  and,  in  part,  personal 
rather  than  entirely  official  and  governmental  instruments.  This  distinction 
appears  to  be  somewhat  strained,  however,  especially  at  the  presidential 
level  if  the  letters  deal  with  public  as  well  as  intimate  affairs.  This  matter 
is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  last  section  of  this  chapter. 
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Eisenhower's  "Correspondence  Diplomacy" 
With  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev 

Especially  noteworthy  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
have  been  the  highly  publicized,  potentially  significant  exchanges 
with  the  Soviet  leader,  Nikolai  A.  Bulganin,  commencing  in  Sep- 
tember 1955  and  continuing  until  his  demise  as  Premier  in  March 
of  1958,49  when  he  was  superseded  by  Nikita  Khrushchev.  The 
series  was  launched  by  the  Soviet  leader  as  an  extension  of  the 
summit  discussions  at  the  Geneva  Heads  of  Government  Con- 
ference. In  general  these  communications  were  concerned  with 
the  basic  questions  of  maintaining  the  peace  and  the  lessening  of 
international  tensions.  The  principal  substantive  issue  involved 
in  the  exchanges  came  to  be  arms  limitation.  More  specifically,  the 
letters  have  dealt  with  such  elements  as  unilateral  limitation  of 
forces,  aerial  inspection,  mutual  reduction  of  foreign  military 
establishments  especially  in  Germany,  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  the  effects  of  radiation,  and  the  control  of  outer 
space  for  peaceful  purposes.50 

Other  subjects  of  significance  also  came  to  be  included,  how- 
ever. For  example,  in  his  second  major  letter,  on  January  23, 
1956,  Bulganin  proposed  the  conclusion  of  a  twenty-year  bilateral 
"treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation,"  recognizing  mutual  re- 
spect for  state  sovereignty  and  providing  for  non-interference  in 
internal  affairs  and  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
by  peaceful  means.  He  accompanied  the  letter  with  a  draft  treaty 
text.  Five  days  later  President  Eisenhower  replied  to  the  effect 
that  such  a  treaty  was  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  commitments 
existing  under  the  United  Nations  Charter.51 


49  During  this  period  to  March  1958,  there  were  twenty-six  communica- 
tions, including  the  New  Year's  exchanges  of  1958,  which  were  largely 
ceremonial  but  also  continued  the  spirit  if  not  the  essence  of  the  series.  Of 
these  26  communications,  14  were  from  Bulganin  to  Eisenhower  and  12  were 
sent  by  the  President  to  the  Soviet  leader.  Whereas  a  peak  of  13  letters  was 
reached  in  1956,  during  the  following  year  only  one  was  transmitted  (in 
December),  namely,  the  Bulganin  letter  which  launched  a  serious  debate 
regarding  the  holding  of  an  East- West  summit  conference. 

50  The  texts  of  most  of  the  letters  are  to  be  found  in  White  House  Press 
Releases  and  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  passim.  For  the  texts  of  most 
of  the  letters  of  1955  and  1956,  concerned  with  arms  limitation,  see  White 
House,  Disarmament  Staff,  Reference  Documents  on  Disarmament  Matters 
(Background  Series  D-l — D-42)  (Washington:  processed,  n.d.  [1957]),  pp. 
111-117,  137-138,  147-168,  192-194,  213-240.  Unfortunately  neither  the  White 
House  releases  nor  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  have  presented  the 
texts  of  all  of  the  Soviet  letters. 

51  Reference  Documents  on  Disarmament  Matters,  op.  cit,  pp.  147-159. 
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When  Bulganin,  in  his  letter  of  October  17,  1956,  referred  to 
the  matter  of  nuclear  radiation  in  relation  to  the  political  debate 
on  the  issue  during  the  American  presidential  campaign,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  in  his  reply  of  October  21,  regarded  it  as  de- 
parting from  accepted  international  practice,  which,  if  indulged 
in  by  an  Ambassador,  would  render  him  persona  non  grata.  He 
also  was  irritated  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government  released 
this  message  to  the  press  "before  it  could  be  translated  and  de- 
livered" to  the  President.52  By  this  time  tempers  had  become 
ruffled,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  immediately  follow- 
ing exchange  President  Eisenhower  condemned  the  Soviet  action 
in  the  Hungarian  revolt  and  Bulganin  countered  by  criticizing  the 
role  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in  the  Suez  crisis.  In  the 
final  exchange  of  1956,  ending  the  first  series  of  the  Eisenhower- 
Bulganin  letters,  the  summit  correspondents  returned  to  the  more 
significant  matters  of  reducing  international  tensions  and  arms 
limitation.53 

After  a  lull  of  nearly  a  year,  with  a  fifteen-page  letter  to 
President  Eisenhower  the  Soviet  leader  revived  the  exchanges  on 
December  10,  1957,  on  the  eve  of  the  North  Atlantic  summit 
meeting  at  Paris.5*  The  principal  items  broached  include  a  re- 


52  In  his  reply  of  October  21,  1956,  the  President  stated  that  he  had 
received  Bulganin's  letter  of  the  17th  "which  your  Embassy  handed  me 
through  Secretary  Dulles  on  October  nineteenth."  It  is  not  clear  from  this 
statement  whether  the  letter  was  delivered  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  prior  to  the  19th  and  was  delayed  in  being  transmitted  to 
the  White  House,  or  whether  it  was  delivered  and  presented  to  the  President 
on  the  same  day. 

In  any  case,  the  letter  was  published  in  Moscow  on  October  20  (New 
York  Times,  October  22,  1956,  with  a  Washington  dateline  of  October  21), 
and  excerpts  also  were  published  in  London  on  October  20  based  on  a  Moscow 
broadcast  presumably  of  the  19th  or  the  20th  (ibid.,  October  21,  1956).  The 
existence  but  not  the  text  of  the  letter  was  referred  to  in  the  press  of  the 
United  States  as  early  as  October  19  (ibid.,  October  20,  1956). 

While  the  situation  is  not  entirely  clear,  it  appears  that  the  Soviet 
Government  broadcast  a  summary  of  the  text  of  the  letter  on  the  date  it  was 
delivered  to  the  President  and  published  its  text  the  following  day.  This 
apparently  preceded  the  President's  receipt  of  the  translation  which,  it 
appears,  he  did  not  receive  until  October  21  which,  strangely,  is  the  very 
date  of  his  reply;  on  October  19  it  was  reported  in  the  press  that  Secretary 
Dulles  would  present  the  translation  to  the  President  on  the  21st  (ibid., 
October  20,  1956). 

53  For  the  letters  of  October  17  and  21,  1956,  see  Reference  Documents 
on  Disarmament  Matters,  op.  cit.,  pp.  223-228;  for  the  letters  of  November 
17  and  December  31,  1956,  see  ibid.,  pp.  229-240. 

54  A  summit  letter  was  simultaneously  sent  to  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment. 
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newed  but  formal  proposal  of  an  East- West  summit  conference,55 
an  assertion  of  willingness  to  end  nuclear  weapons  tests  after 
January  1,  1958,  and  a  reiteration  of  arms  limitation  proposals. 
The  timing  of  this  note  was  regarded  as  of  equal  importance  with 
its  substance,  coming  the  week  before  the  Paris  North  Atlantic 
Summit  Conference,  at  which  the  United  States  was  to  propose 
to  its  allies  the  arming  of  Western  Europe  with  American  missiles 
and  other  nuclear  weapons.56 

Even  before  the  replies  of  the  North  Atlantic  Powers  were 
coordinated,  Bulganin  sent  another  letter  on  January  8,  1958.  It 
renewed  the  earlier  proposal  for  an  East- West  summit  conference 
and  suggested  a  Central  European  zone  free  of  nuclear  weapons, 
a  ban  on  nuclear  tests,  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
an  embargo  on  arms  shipments  to  the  Middle  East,  and  an  East- 
West  non-aggression  pact.  It  was  supplemented  with  a  nineteen- 
page  annex  comprising  a  draft  text  of  the  non-aggression  pact. 
Bulganin  letters  were  simultaneously  sent  to  eighteen  other  coun- 
tries, including  all  of  the  North  Atlantic  Powers  and  four  Com- 
munist states.  Again  its  timing  was  significant,  in  that  it  was 
delivered  in  Washington  less  than  two  hours  after  President 
Eisenhower  concluded  his  "total  peace"  address  to  Congress  on 
the  State  of  the  Union.  The  timing  was  generally  regarded  as  an 
attempt  to  capture  some  of  the  world's  headlines  away  from  the 
President's  globally  oriented  address.57 

President  Eisenhower's  reply  of  January  12,  1958,  consti- 
tuted a  conditional  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  proposed  summit 
conference,  to  be  preceded  by  negotiations  by  diplomats  and 
Foreign  Ministers  on  the  specific  issues  to  be  considered  at  the 
summit.  He  also  introduced  a  new  major  proposal — that  the  two 
Powers  agree  "that  outer  space  should  be  used  only  for  peaceful 
purposes"  and  that  they  discontinue  using  it  "for  the  testing  of 
missiles  designed  for  military  purposes."58 


55  Soviet  sponsorship  of  a  major  East-West  conference  had  been  revived 
in  November  at  the  celebration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  but  this  earlier  proposal  was  vague  with  respect  to  the  level  at 
which  the  meeting  should  be  held.  The  matter  was  clarified  in  this  letter  to 
the  President. 

56  For  the  text  of  the  letter,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  38 
(Jan.  27,  1958),  p.  127. 

57  New  York  Times,  January  10,  1958. 

58  See  Department  of  State,  Letter  to  Nikolai  Bulganin  .  .  .  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  Released  January  12,  1958  (1958);  also  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  vol.  38  (Jan.  27,  1958),  p.  122.  This  is  the  only  Eisenhower 
letter  in  the  series  that  appears  to  have  warranted  publication  as  a  separate 
pamphlet  by  the  Department  of  State.  The  matter  of  a  summit  conference 
is  dealt  with  in  greater  detail  in  chap.  6. 
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The  second  series  of  Eisenhower-Bulganin  communications 
was  concerned  principally  with  the  proposed  summit  conference, 
which  is  discussed  more  fully  below  in  Chapter  6.  On  February 
15,  1958,  President  Eisenhower  abandoned  the  polite  niceties  of 
diplomacy  and  gave  vent  to  his  impatience  not  only  with  Soviet 
policy  and  actions,  but  also  with  the  very  exchange  itself.59  In  the 
very  first  paragraph,  following  acknowledgment  of  the  latest 
Bulganin  note,  he  stated  his  misgivings  regarding  these  exchanges 
as  a  diplomatic  device  in  the  following  words: 

I  begin  to  wonder  . . .  whether  we  shall  get  anywhere 
by  continuing  to  write  speeches  to  each  other?  As  I  read 
your  successive  lengthy  missives  of  December  10,  Janu- 
ary 8,  and  February  1,  I  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  if 
our  two  countries  are  to  move  ahead  to  the  establishment 
of  better  relations,  we  must  find  some  ways  other  than 
mere  prolongation  of  repetitive  public  debate.  .  .  .60 

This  did  not  discourage  the  Soviet  Government,  however.  The 
exchanges  were  continued,  and,  when  Marshal  Bulganin  was 
superseded  as  Premier  by  Nikita  Khrushchev  on  March  27,  the 
new  Premier  transmitted  his  first  summit  letter  to  the  President 
on  April  5,  1958.61 

Telephone  and  the  "Telecon" 
In  addition  to  written  letters,  telegrams,  and  cablegrams,  the 
President  also  avails  himself  of  other  communications  facilities. 
Initially  all  communication  was  by  means  of  written  instruments 
which  were  slow  and  infrequent.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  telegraph  was  developed,  and  transoceanic  cables  were  laid, 
the  means  of  transmission  were  hastened  considerably.  Radio 
telegraphy  augmented  facilities  but  did  not  necessarily  increase 
the  speed  of  communications.  Prior  to  World  War  II  most  summit 
messages  were  transmitted  by  telegraphy,  which,  in  view  of  the 
volume  of  traffic,  proved  to  be  rather  expensive.  In  the  war  years, 
as  the  United  States  established  military  forces  in  foreign  coun- 


59  See,  for  example,  the  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  February  18,  1958. 

60  White  House  Press  Release,  February  17,  1958.  It  is  reported  that 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer,  in  reply  to  a  Bulganin  letter  to  the  Bonn  Gov- 
ernment, proposed  that  the  Soviet  Union  cease  bombarding  the  world  with 
propaganda  letters  and  enter  rather  into  confidential  diplomatic  negotiations 
that  could  lead  to  a  fruitful  international  summit  meeting;  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  January  22,  1958. 

61  This  was  the  twenty-seventh  letter  in  the  series.  See  ibid.,  April  6, 
1958.  Simultaneously  a  similar  letter  was  sent  to  the  British  Government. 
They  stressed  the  previously  announced  unilateral  Soviet  cessation  of  nuclear 
bomb  testing,  propounded  on  March  31.  See  ibid.,  April  1,  1958. 
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tries,  President  Roosevelt  had  American  military  telecommunica- 
tions facilities  available  for  his  use. 

During  the  War  the  President  supplemented  the  older  media 
with  the  telephone  and  occasionally  with  the  "telecon."  It  has 
been  reported  that  he  had  a  direct  telephone  connection  with 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  after  1940,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
for  many  matters  of  diplomatic  negotiation,  by  use  of  this  facility, 
the  President  actually  became  his  own  Ambassador  to  London.62 
President  Truman  also  used  the  telephone  on  occasion.  In  a  recent 
telecast  he  reported  that  when  he  was  confronted  with  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Foreign  Minister  Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov,  he  telephoned 
directly  to  Stalin  to  resolve  the  impasse.63  Although  a  personal 
transatlantic  line  is  not  held  open  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
President,  because  of  the  limited  facilities  and  the  expenses  in- 
volved, the  White  House  naturally  receives  preferential  service. 

The  "telecon"  (or  teleconference)  is  a  communications 
arrangement  whereby  two  groups  in  different  geographic  loca- 
tions confer  by  the  exchange  of  messages  which  are  typed  at  one 
location  and  thereby  are  automatically  transmitted  usually  by 
radio  and  are  either  typed  out  or  flashed  on  a  screen  at  the  re- 
ceiving location;  a  reply,  being  jointly  devised  during  the  ex- 
change, is  returned  by  the  same  process.64  A  whole  series  of  such 
exchanges  can  take  place  during  a  single  conference  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time. 

During  World  War  II  the  stateside  terminal  was  in  the 
Pentagon.  It  was  not  used  often,  and  then  primarily  for  military 
purposes.  The  overseas  receiving  end  was  located  in  an  American 
diplomatic  or  military  establishment.  President  Truman  had 
teletype  links  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  neither  he  nor 
President  Eisenhower  appears  to  have  used  the  telecon  with 
other  heads  of  government  for  diplomatic  purposes.65 


62  See  Louis  William  Koenig,  The  Presidency  and  the  Crisis :  Powers  of 
the  Office  from  the  Invasion  of  Poland  to  Pearl  Harbor  (New  York:  King's 
Crown  Press,  1944),  p.  19. 

63  Reported  in  an  Edward  R.  Murrow  "See  It  Now"  program;  see  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  February  3,  1958. 

64  The  basic  principle  is  the  teletype,  but  the  message  signal  may  be 
picked  up  on  special  tape  and  photo-projected  to  a  screen,  and  this  immediate 
enlargement  of  the  print  enables  a  larger  group  to  receive  it  simultaneously. 
During  the  Second  World  War  the  practice  of  transmitting  spoken  words 
which  were  automatically  transcribed  into  print  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
exchange  by  a  temporary  device  known  as  "Sig-Sali"  was  in  use. 

65  The  telecon  now  is  widely  used  by  the  military  forces,  with  facilities 
at  various  bases  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
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Many  hours  of  travel  and  transmission  time  can  be  saved  by 
the  use  of  either  the  telephone  or  the  telecon,  and  devices  are 
used  to  preserve  the  secrecy  of  messages  in  the  process  of  trans- 
mission. Telephonic  communications  are  protected  by  the 
"scrambler,"  which  scrambles  the  message  on  the  sending  end 
and  unscrambles  it  at  the  receiving  end.  Nevertheless,  General 
George  Marshall  revealed  after  the  War  in  testimony  before  a 
congressional  committee  that  he  had  warned  President  Roosevelt 
to  be  careful  in  his  telephonic  talks  with  Churchill  because  it  was 
feared  that  he  might  be  careless  in  his  use  of  the  scrambler.  The 
telecon,  utilizing  cryptographic  equipment,  is  more  secure,  and 
often  is  preferred  for  this  reason. 

Conclusions 

Summit-level  diplomatic  communications  obviously  are  on 
the  increase.  Use  by  the  Presidents  has  varied  with  the  individual. 
The  two  Roosevelts  seem  to  have  enjoyed  such  personal  involve- 
ment, President  Wilson  apparently  assumed  the  role  as  his  official 
responsibility,  and  President  Eisenhower  appears  to  have  become 
the  unhappy  respondent  in  what  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important,  or  at  least  one  of  the  most  widely  read, 
diplomatic  exchanges  in  history. 

By  and  large,  of  course,  presidential  communications  with 
other  chiefs  of  state  and  heads  of  government  are  of  an  official 
nature  and  are  concerned  with  affairs  of  state.  Occasionally  a 
President  will  engage  in  personal  exchanges,  a  practice  perhaps 
indulged  in  more  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent in  recent  times.  Even  many  of  his  official  communications 
with  certain  individuals,  such  as  Churchill  and  several  of  the 
European  monarchs  in  wartime  exile,  were  of  a  personal  nature, 
if  not  in  their  entirety  at  least  in  spirit.  Theodore  Roosevelt  also 
seemed  to  approach  this  status.  In  the  present  Administration, 
the  chief  illustration  is  the  Eisenhower-Zhukov  exchange.  Some 
Presidents  rarely  if  ever  engage  in  this  practice.  Naturally  it  is 
a  matter  of  individual  temperament  and  the  times. 

Because  such  messages  almost  invariably  pertain  at  least  in 
part  to  public  issues,  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  the  personal  correspondence  of  a  private  individual.  The 
very  nature  of  the  position  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  foreign 
leader  appear  to  preclude  this.  The  communications  may  be  in- 
formal but  are  rarely  entirely  personal.  Even  the  Eisenhower- 
Zhukov  letters,  which  generally  have  officially  been  regarded  as 
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personal  communications,66  reportedly  solicited  each  other's  per- 
sonal intervention  to  achieve  the  return  of  particular  nationals 
and  touched  upon  the  matter  of  ending  cold-war  tension — both 
patently  public  questions.67 

It  would  seem  that  exchanges  of  this  type,  if  genuinely  and 
entirely  personal,  will  be  rare  and  inconsequential  as  far  as 
diplomacy  is  concerned.  However,  if  they  do  deal  with  govern- 
mental issues,  in  all  probability  they  may  be  properly  regarded  as 
private  primarily  in  tone  and  form  rather  than  in  content,  or  they 
may  be  so  branded  largely  to  keep  them  out  of  the  limelight. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  the  reason  for  considering  them  as  per- 
sonal at  the  time,  they  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  and  the  facade 
of  intimacy  tends  to  become  historically  justifiable. 

Summit-level  communications  may  be  grouped  in  the  follow- 
ing five  general  categories.  The  position  of  the  President  is  such 
as  to  require  many  ceremonial  and  other  formal  communications 
to  foreign  countries  and  their  ranking  officials.  On  occasion, 
especially  since  the  Administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
Chief  Executive  has  personally  intervened  in  a  mediatory  capacity 
in  major  international  crises,  such  as  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
the  Moroccan  question,  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  the  Sudeten- 
land  and  Danzig  issues,  the  Iranian-British  dispute,  and  the  Suez 
crisis,  to  mention  but  a  few.  Other  presidential  exchanges  have 
been  engaged  in  as  a  prelude  to  negotiations,  in  some  cases  for  a 
particular  action  such  as  the  consultation  resulting  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Government,  but  more  frequently  in  paving  the 
way  for  international  conferences  at  the  summit.  Perhaps  most 
important  is  the  President's  participation  in  crisis  diplomacy  by 
means  of  summit-level  exchanges,  such  as  Roosevelt's  eleventh- 
hour  message  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  in  1941,  Truman's  letters 
to  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Iranian  Government,  and  perhaps,  in 
certain  respects,  the  Eisenhower  letters  with  Bulganin  and 
Khrushchev.  Finally,  there  are  the  many  remaining  communica- 
tions that  do  not  readily  fall  into  the  preceding  groupings. 

The  President  has  available  all  of  the  various  media  for 
exchanging  summit-level  communications.  The  telephone  and 
telecon  are  useful  particularly  if  the  participants  wish  to  avail 


66  Their  texts  have  not  been  released  ostensibly  for  this  alleged  reason. 

67  The  President  was  quite  secretive  respecting  these  letters,  declining 
in  a  press  conference  to  state  when  the  exchange  took  place  and  who  initiated 
it,  as  well  as  whether  it  concerned  the  release  of  American  prisoners  held  by 
Communist  China.  See  New  York  Times,  April  28,  1955,  p.  12. 
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themselves  of  greater  speed,  if  they  desire  informality,  or  espe- 
cially if  they  seek  the  advantages  of  immediate  exchange  without 
traveling  great  distances  to  gather  physically  around  the  con- 
ference table.  Both  the  telephone  and  the  telecon  have  the  dis- 
advantage, however,  of  risking  excessive  haste  or  possible  mis- 
statement and  misinterpretation  if  vital  issues  are  under  dis- 
cussion respecting  which  careful  thought  and  phrasing  are 
imperative.  In  this  respect,  the  use  of  the  telephone  would  appear 
to  be  especially  hazardous. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  the  care  that  may  be  exercised  in 
devisement,  the  precision  of  language,  and  the  permanency  of 
form  and  content,  the  most  frequently  employed  medium  of  sum- 
mit communication  is  likely  to  be  the  written  message.  Certain 
communications,  such  as  accrediting  a  diplomat  and  indicating 
his  general  instructions  or  certifying  a  negotiator's  authority, 
will  continue  to  be  in  the  nature  of  formal,  signed  instruments. 
Others  also  may  be  of  this  nature  but  if  greater  speed  is  desired, 
they  are  likely  to  be  transmitted  via  telecommunications  facilities. 

The  Eisenhower-Bulganin  type  of  summit  exchange — vari- 
ously referred  to  as  "Correspondence  Diplomacy"  or  "The  Talking 
War"68 — is  a  rare  diplomatic  phenomenon.  Important  conse- 
quences could  very  well  flow  from  such  communications,  if  both 
parties  are  sincere  and  anxious  really  to  negotiate.  Most  of  the 
issues  broached  in  them,  however,  could  conceivably  be  dealt  with 
by  intergovernmental  messages  at  either  the  Foreign  Minister's 
or  the  ordinary  diplomatic  level.  Perhaps  the  summit  was  selected 
as  the  appropriate  forum  for  this  exchange  in  order  either  to 
engage  those  who  speak  for  their  countries  with  greatest  authority 
or  to  render  it  as  dramatic  as  possible  attended  by  maximum 
global  attention,  or  both,  in  the  hope  that  negotiation  of  a  settle- 
ment would  be  most  likely  to  be  achieved. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  negotiation  at  a  lower  level  or  con- 
versations in  camera  had  been  better  suited  to  achieve  mutually 
acceptable  adjustments,  it  would  have  been  wise  to  handle  the 
exchange  in  this  fashion.  Unfortunately,  in  these  Eisenhower- 
Soviet  letters,  at  least  in  part,  the  participants  seem  to  be  vying 
for  "political  victory"  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion,  which 
can  scarcely  serve  as  a  respectable  substitute  for  genuine  accom- 
modation in  the  resolution  of  serious  differences. 


68  See  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  respectively  February  4  and 
6,  1958. 


Chapter  4 

PRESIDENTIAL  PERSONAL  DIPLOMATIC 
REPRESENTATIVES 

On  occasion  the  President  employs  personal  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives to  keep  himself  informed  and  to  extend  his  personal 
influence  and  service  abroad.1  This  practice  is  a  time-tried  aspect 
of  summit  diplomacy.  It  has  been  used  since  the  establishment  of 
independence,2  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  four  hundred 
of  these  agents  were  appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive  without 
Senate  confirmation  in  the  first  century  following  the  Revolution, 
and,  by  the  time  of  World  War  I,  some  five  to  six  hundred  special 
negotiators  had  been  commissioned.3  The  total  number  of  these 
agents,  and  the  quantity  of  such  missions,  employed  by  the  United 
States  can  only  be  surmised,  but  they  run  to  many  hundreds. 

Presidents  who  have  been  in  office  in  critical  times,  and  who 
have  assumed  active  presidential  leadership  in  foreign  affairs, 
have  been  particularly  prone  to  make  such  appointments.  Initially 
the  presidential  agent  was  used  by  the  Chief  Executive  only  on  a 
special  occasion  for  a  particular  purpose.  More  recently  usage  has 
been  extended  to  cover  virtually  any  category  of  diplomatic 
assignment  which  the  President  wishes  to  handle  outside  of  con- 
ventional diplomatic  channels — information  gathering,  negotiat- 
ing, special  resident  representation,  trouble  shooting,  or  media- 
tion. 

The  "presidential  personal  diplomatic  representative"  may 
be  identified  as  a  diplomatic  agent  appointed  unilaterally  by  the 
President,  without  legislative  confirmation  and  perhaps   even 


1  Various  titles  have  been  applied  to  these  appointees,  such  as  "personal 
representatives,"  "special  agents,"  "presidential  representatives,"  "executive 
agents,"  "secret  agents,"  and  the  like. 

2  Actually  the  earliest  American  "executive  agent"  was  employed  by  the 
Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  of  Congress  in  1775,  seven  months  prior 
to  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Arthur  Lee,  residing  in 
London  as  an  agent  for  Massachusetts,  was  commissioned  as  the  confidential 
correspondent  of  the  Committee.  See  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  A  Diplomatic 
History  of  the  American  People  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  5th 
ed.,  1955),  p.  9. 

3  Elmer  Plischke,  Conduct  of  American  Diplomacy  (New  York:  Van 
Nostrand,  1950),  p.  57.  Also  see  House  of  Representatives,  Doc.  No.  387,  66th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Part  2,  p.  5.  For  two  thoughtful  analyses  of  the  use  of 
executive  agents,  see  Charles  O.  Paullin,  Diplomatic  Negotiations  of  Ameri- 
can Naval  Officers,  1778-1883  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1912),  and 
Henry  M.  Wriston,  Executive  Agents  in  American  Foreign  Relations  (Balti- 
more: Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1929). 
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without  consulting  the  Department  of  State.  Usually  such  an 
emissary's  authority,  duties,  and  compensation  are  determined  by 
the  President  alone,  the  appointee  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Chief  Executive  directly  and  personally,  and  he  reports  immedi- 
ately to  the  White  House.  He  may  be  compensated  out  of  the 
President's  "contingent  f und" — which  may  be  used  for  diplomatic 
purposes  and  extraordinary  expenditures  without  rendering  a  full 
account  of  its  use.4  The  primary  difference  between  the  special 
agent  and  the  regular  diplomat  is  that  the  presidential  representa- 
tive is  usually  appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive  acting  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  he  is  compensated  from 
the  contingent  fund. 

However,  not  all  special  agents  are  presidential  personal 
representatives  engaged  in  diplomacy  at  the  summit.  Some  are 
merely  presidential  agents  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  their  appoint- 
ments and  compensation,  but  they  may  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  internationally  they  may  be  regarded 
as  little  different  from  ordinary  diplomats.  Others  may  receive 
their  directions  from  the  White  House  but  still  be  indistinguish- 
able abroad  from  regular  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  that  might 
be  appointed  to  some  special  assignment.  The  most  significant, 
however,  are  those  who  not  only  are  appointed  directly  by  the 
President  and  are  under  White  House  instructions,  but  who  report 
directly  and  solely  to  the  Chief  Executive  as  well  as  personally 
represent  and  speak  for  him  in  their  diplomatic  assignments.  Such 
diplomatic  representatives,  while  they  themselves  may  be  at  the 
sub-summit,  function  abroad  at  the  highest  level  and  therefore 
truly  contribute  to  summit  diplomacy.  Finally,  the  presidential 
confidant  and  alter  ego  in  whom  the  President  lodges  full  confi- 
dence, though  rare,  represents  the  purest  type  of  summit-level 
presidential  diplomatic  representative. 

Early  Special  Agents 
A  few  of  the  earlier  but  nevertheless  important  appointments 
as  special  agents  may  be  of  interest.5  President  Washington  paved 
the  way  by  sending  Gouverneur  Morris,  an  American  on  private 
business  in  France,  as  executive  agent  to  Britain  in  1790  to  raise 
the  question  of  commencing  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 


4Plischke,  op.  tit.,  p.  59;  also  see  United  States  Code,  Title  31,  Par.  107, 
and  ibid.,  Par.  54. 

5  Except  as  otherwise  noted,  the  following  paragraphs  are  based  on 
Plischke,  op.  cit.,  pp.  57-60. 
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States.  He  also  sent  Colonel  David  Humphreys  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Governments  in  1791  with  a  similar  objective.  Later, 
during  the  War  with  Mexico,  President  Polk  assigned  Nicholas 
P.  Trist,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  as  executive  agent 
to  negotiate  a  peace  settlement  with  the  Mexican  Government. 
President  Fillmore  commissioned  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry 
to  visit  Japan  and  negotiate  a  treaty,  which  was  signed  in  1854. 
Seeking  to  protect  American  lives  and  property  during  an  at- 
tempted coup  to  pave  the  way  for  American  annexation,  President 
Cleveland  named  James  H.  Blount  as  special  commissioner  to 
Hawaii  in  1892,  with  authority  superior  to  the  regular  American 
Minister,  John  L.  Stevens. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  William  W.  Rockhill  was  sent  by 
President  McKinley  as  special  commissioner  to  China  to  partici- 
pate in  the  settlement  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  indemnities.  More 
recent  illustrations  include  President  Wilson's  wartime  personal 
plenipotentiary  Colonel  Edward  M.  House,  who  went  to  Europe 
on  several  presidential  peace  missions  and  who  later  represented 
the  United  States  on  the  Supreme  War  Council  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,6  and  the  appointment  by  several  administra- 
tions of  Norman  H.  Davis  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
arms  reduction  conferences  promoted  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Special  Representatives  of 
Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Eisenhower 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  availed  himself  of  a  galaxy 
of  personal  representatives.  To  note  only  a  few  illustrations,  he 
sent  William  C.  Bullitt  as  a  special  agent  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
advance  of  United  States  recognition.  In  1941  he  dispatched 
Colonel  William  Donovan  to  Yugoslavia  to  assess  how  the  latter 
would  withstand  German  diplomatic  and  military  pressure.  He 
appointed  General  Patrick  J.  Hurley  as  his  personal  representa- 
tive to  China  in  August  1944  to  deal  with  the  internal  Chinese 
situation,7  and  in  1945  he  sent  Judge  Samuel  I.  Rosenman  to 

6  For  additional  information  concerning  negotiations  involving  Colonel 
House,  see  Lester  H.  Woolsey,  "The  Personal  Diplomacy  of  Colonel  House," 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  vol.  21  (Oct.,  1927),  pp.  706-715. 
Also  see  Alexander  L.  George  and  Juliette  L.  George,  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Colonel  House:  A  Personality  Study  (New  York:  Day,  1956);  Charles  Sey- 
mour, The  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1926),  4  vols. 

7  Later  when  Clarence  E.  Gauss  resigned  as  Ambassador  to  China  on 
November  1,  1944,  General  Patrick  J.  Hurley  was  appointed  to  that  position, 
which  he  held  until  November  26,  1945;  for  documents  on  the  Hurley  mission, 
see  Department  of  State,  United  States  Relations  with  China  (1949),  pp. 
59-112. 
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Europe  to  ascertain  the  food  needs  of  the  liberated  countries.  He 
also  named  Myron  C.  Taylor  as  special  agent  to  the  Vatican  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  an  appointment  continued  by  President 
Truman  after  the  War.  On  several  occasions  Roosevelt  pursued 
the  unprecedented  practice  of  sending  his  Vice  President,  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  on  foreign  missions — on  a  speaking  tour  of  Latin 
America  in  the  spring  of  1943  to  strengthen  inter-American  rela- 
tions, and  to  Soviet  Asia  and  China  the  following  year  in  an 
attempt  to  induce  the  warring  factions  in  China  to  combine  their 
efforts  in  battling  Japan.8 

But  Roosevelt's  most  unusual  special  agent  was  Harry  L. 
Hopkins,  who  served  as  the  President's  personal  confidant  and 
emissary.9  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  many  of  the  issues  on  which 
the  President  tended  to  become  his  own  Secretary  of  State, 
Hopkins  served  as  his  deputy,  in  whom  the  Chief  Executive  en- 
joyed complete  trust.  This  enabled  him  to  serve  as  the  President's 
eyes,  ears,  and  voice.  Hopkins'  chief  diplomatic  relations  were 
with  Stalin  and  Churchill.  Both  came  to  regard  him  as  Roosevelt's 
alter  ego,  they  appear  to  have  had  confidence  in  him,10  and  they 
felt  that  in  dealing  with  him  they  were  communicating  with 
Roosevelt  in  a  way  which  channels  of  conventional  diplomacy 
could  scarcely  parallel. 

Although  President  Truman  did  not  use  special  representa- 
tives as  freely  as  his  predecessor,  after  the  death  of  Roosevelt  he 
sent  Harry  Hopkins  back  to  Moscow  to  discuss  general  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  various  specific  issues,  such  as  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  impasse  on  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  voting  formula  and  the  problem  of  securing  an  agreement 
on  the  Polish  question,  without  which  the  drafting  of  the  United 


8  See  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Soviet  Asia  Mission  (New  York:  Reynal  and 
Hitchcock,  1946)  and  Toward  World  Peace  (New  York:  Reynal  and  Hitch- 
cock, 1948);  on  the  mission  to  China,  also  see  United  States  Relations  with 
China,  op.  cit.,  pp.  549-559.  Also  see  the  following  chap,  for  the  foreign 
relations  activities  of  Vice  Presidents  John  N.  Garner  and  Wallace. 

9  On  Hopkins'  relations  with  Roosevelt,  see  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  Roose- 
velt and  Hopkins:  An  Intimate  History  (New  York:  Harper,  1948);  for 
short  references  also  see  James  L.  McCamy,  The  Administration  of  American 
Foreign  Affairs  (New  York:  Knopf,  1950),  pp.  140-141,  162,  169;  and  Richard 
C.  Snyder  and  Edgar  S.  Furniss,  Jr.,  American  Foreign  Policy:  Formulation, 
Principles,  and  Programs  (New  York:  Rinehart,  1954),  pp.  334-335.  The 
text  of  Hopkins'  initial  diplomatic  commission,  designating  him  as  "personal 
representative,"  is  given  in  Sherwood,  op.  cit,  p.  232. 

10  It  is  reported  that  Churchill  jokingly  told  Hopkins  that  when  the  War 
was  over,  in  gratitude  for  his  valuable  service,  His  Majesty's  Government 
would  confer  upon  him  the  novel  title  of  "Lord  Root  of  the  Matter;"  see 
ibid.,  p.  5;  also  ibid.,  p.  607. 
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Nations  Charter  at  San  Francisco  could  not  have  been  consum- 
mated.11 Ultimately  he  came  to  rely  heavily  on  W.  Averell 
Harriman  who  served  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
foreign  affairs.12 

Perhaps  President  Truman's  best  remembered  use  of  the 
special  agent  was  his  dispatching  of  General  George  C.  Marshall 
to  China,  1945-1947,  as  General  Hurley's  successor,  to  seek  a 
resolution  to  the  internal  crisis  in  that  country.13  In  January  1947 
Truman  sent  former  President  Herbert  Hoover  to  investigate 
the  food  needs  of  occupied  Germany,  and  in  October  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  proposed  to  send  Chief  Justice  Fred  M.  Vinson  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  consult  with  Stalin  regarding  the  broadening 
breach  in  Soviet-American  relations.  President  Truman  also  em- 
ployed John  Foster  Dulles  as  a  roving  agent,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador,  to  negotiate  the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  which  was 
signed  in  195 1.14 

President  Eisenhower  similarly  has  used  special  representa- 
tives on  a  number  of  occasions.  He  sent  his  brother  Milton  on  a 
good  will  tour  to  South  America  in  1953  in  order  to  help  those 
countries  overcome  the  feeling  that  they  were  being  neglected 
by  the  United  States.15  In  1955  he  appointed  Harold  Stassen, 


11  Ibid.,  chap.  XXXV;  Harry  S.  Truman,  Memoirs  by  Harry  S.  Truman: 
Year  of  Decisions  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  1955),  vol.  I,  chap.  17. 

12  Harriman  held  a  number  of  regular  and  special  foreign  relations 
appointments  under  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  including  roving 
Lend-Lease  Expediter  and  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  War, 
United  States  Special  Representative  in  Europe  and  Director  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  as  well  as  presidential  arbiter  in  the  dispute  between  Iran 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  like. 

13  For  pertinent  documents,  see  United  States  Relations  with  China, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  127-229.  Also  see  William  Fenner  Frye,  Marshall — Citizen  Soldier 
(Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill,  1947);  Pierre  Stephen  Robert  Payne,  The 
Marshall  Story:  A  Biography  of  General  George  C.  Marshall  (New  York: 
Prentice-Hall,  1951). 

14  Dulles  was  appointed  by  President  Truman  as  "special  representative 
with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador;"  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol. 
24  (Jan.  29,  1951),  p.  185.  Also  see  John  Foster  Dulles,  A  Peace  Treaty  in 
the  Making:  Japanese  Peace  Conference,  San  Francisco,  September  4-8,  1951 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1951) ;  John  Robinson  Beal,  John 
Foster  Dulles:  A  Biography  (New  York:  Harper,  1957),  pp.  115-128;  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Conference  for  the  Conclusion  and  Signature  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Japan  .  .  .  Record  of  Proceedings  (1951). 

15  Department  of  State,  United  States-Latin  American  Relations — 
Report  to  the  President,  by  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  Special  Ambassador 
(1953),  reprinted  from  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1953. 
At  the  Panama  Conference  of  American  Presidents  in  July  1956,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  that  each  participant  should  appoint  a  "special  representa- 
tive" to  meet  and  prepare  recommendations  for  strengthening  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  in  the  economic,  financial,  social,  and  technical 
fields.  He  added  that  he  would  ask  his  brother  Milton  Eisenhower  to  be  his 
presidential  representative.  New  York  Times,  July  23,  1956. 
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former  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  with  Cabinet  rank  to  serve  as 
the  American  representative  in  the  United  Nations  arms  limita- 
tion negotiations.16  When  the  late  Senator  Walter  F.  George, 
former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
decided  to  leave  the  Senate,  the  President  appointed  him  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador 
to  serve  as  Special  Representative  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.17  In  order  to  implement  legislation  enacted  to 
effectuate  the  Eisenhower  Middle  East  Doctrine,  in  January  1957 
the  President  also  appointed  James  P.  Richards  as  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador,  to 
advise  and  assist  him  on  Middle  Eastern  problems.18  Moreover, 
President  Eisenhower  sent  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  on 
several  good  will  trips  abroad.  The  latter  went  as  a  personal 
representative  of  the  President  and,  although  he  enjoyed  not  only 
the  stature  of  his  own  office  but  also  the  immediate  support  of 
the  White  House,  technically  he  was  not  a  special  emissary  and 
he  was  not  empowered  to  negotiate.19 

Occasionally  the  Executive  assigns  a  regularly  designated 
diplomat  to  an  additional  special  task.  Mr.  Prentiss  Gilbert, 
American  Consul  at  Geneva,  thus  was  appointed  in  1931  to  attend 
the  public  sessions  of  the  League  of  Nations  Council  as  a  non- 
participating  observer.  In  1955  President  Eisenhower  delegated 
U.  Alexis  Johnson,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia, 
to  represent  the  United  States  in  special  negotiations  with  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government  at  Geneva,  seeking  to  achieve 
the  release  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  China 
following  the  Korean  hostilities.20 


16  White  House,  Disarmament  Staff,  Reference  Documents  on  Disarm- 
ament Matters  (Background  Series  D-l — D-42)  (Washington:  processed,  n.d. 
[1957]),  pp.  43-44.  This  appointment  is  discussed  more  fully  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  this  chapter. 

17  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  36  (Jan.  21,  1957),  p.  88. 
18 Ibid.  (Jan.  28,  1957),  p.  130. 

19  See,  for  example,  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  29  (July  20, 
1953),  p.  74,  vol.  33  (Sept.  5,  1955),  p.  380,  and  vol.  35  (July  2,  1956), 
p.  10.  Also  see  additional  discussion  on  Vice  President  Nixon's  foreign  trips 
in  the  following  chapter. 

20  Wang  Ping  Nan,  Ambassador  to  Poland,  was  the  Chinese  representa- 
tive at  these  negotiations. 
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Conclusions 

Preponderant  evidence  indicates  that,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, the  President  is  persuaded  that  he  requires  the  services 
of  such  special  agents.  As  the  international  involvement  of  the 
United  States  increases,  and  as  foreign  governments  turn  to  this 
country  for  leadership,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Chief  Executive 
will  be  under  pressure  to  assume  an  active  personal  role  in  diplo- 
macy. Some  matters  he  will  handle  himself,  others  will  be  turned 
over  to  his  foreign  relations  advisers  and  the  regular  diplomatic 
establishment,  and  still  others  may  be  ascribed  to  personal  agents. 

The  employment  of  special  diplomatic  representatives  has 
been  held  by  some  to  violate  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution.21  On  occasion,  the  Senate  naturally  has  objected  to 
the  practice.  For  example,  in  considering  a  treaty  in  1882,  it 
stipulated  that  "it  does  not  admit  or  acquiesce  in  any  right  or 
constitutional  power  in  the  President  to  authorize  or  empower 
any  person  to  negotiate  treaties  or  carry  on  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  any  foreign  power  unless  such  person  shall  have  been 
appointed  for  such  purpose  or  clothed  with  such  power  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  .  .  ."22 

Moreover,  it  is  true  that  Congress,  through  its  appropriations 
power,  is  in  a  position  to  block  the  indiscriminate  use  of  un- 
confirmed executive  agents.  Or  it  may  even  attempt  to  do  this  with 
respect  to  particular  individuals.  Nevertheless,  experience  seems 
to  indicate  a  realization  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  that  diplo- 
matic representation  is  too  important  to  circumscribe  in  this 
manner,  and  that  the  refusal  of  funds  to  the  President  would 
constitute  a  virtual  denial  of  his  necessary  foreign  relations 
powers.  As  a  consequence,  Congress  has  regularly  provided  the 
President  with  the  special  contingent  fund. 

Presidential  agents,  according  to  one  classification,  are 
basically  of  two  types.  There  are  those  who  occupy  no  regular 
official  positions  in  the  Government,  such  as  President  Wilson's 
Colonel  House  during  World  War  I  and  President  Roosevelt's 
Harry  Hopkins  during  the  Second  World  War.  On  the  other  hand, 


21  Art.  II,  Sec.  2,  specifies  that  the  President  "shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  .  .  .  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  .  .  ." 

22  William  M.  Malloy,  Treaties,  Conventions,  International  Acts,  Proto- 
cols and  Agreements  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Other 
Powers  (1910),  vol.  I,  p.  430. 
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there  are  those  who,  although  having  regular  positions  in  the 
Government,  are  sent  on  particular  diplomatic  missions  by  the 
Chief  Executive.  Such  special  agents  are  dispatched  for  informal 
consultations,  simply  for  good  will  purposes,  as  trouble  shooters, 
or  perhaps  to  negotiate — rather  than  being  appointed  as  tradi- 
tional resident  emissaries.  Occasionally  there  is  a  special  mission 
with  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ordinary  resident  mission, 
such  as  Myron  Taylor's  assignment  to  the  Vatican  during  and 
after  World  War  II. 

An  alternative  classification,  based  upon  the  nature  of 
function  or  assignment,  is  comprised  of  the  following  principal 
categories :  the  ceremonial  emissary  personally  representing  the 
President  at  an  important  foreign  function,  such  as  a  coronation, 
funeral,  or  a  commemorative  celebration;  the  conference  com- 
missioner or  delegate,  of  which  there  have  been  many  throughout 
United  States  history;  the  intimate  type,  represented  by  House 
and  Hopkins ;  the  "trouble-shooting"  or  special  negotiation  type, 
illustrated  by  the  Marshall  mission  to  China  and  Stassen's  arms 
limitation  negotiations ;  the  extraordinary  resident  type,  such  as 
Taylor's  appointment  to  the  Vatican;  and  the  roving  type,  ex- 
emplified by  W.  Averell  Harriman  and  Philip  C.  Jessup.  All  of 
these  types  have  been  engaged  in  recent  decades,  but  there  is 
another  category  that  was  used  more  commonly  in  earlier  Amer- 
ican history.  This  is  the  diplomatic  agent  sent  to  open  relations 
with  countries  with  which  the  United  States  had  no  diplomatic 
contact,  or  assigned  to  unrecognized  and  emergent  states. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  that  special  diplomatic  agents 
appointed  without  legislative  confirmation  frequently  bear  the 
rank  of  "Ambassador"  or  "Minister,"  although  in  early  years 
they  often  were  designated  largely  as  "special  agents"  of  the 
President  or  as  "commissioners."  For  example,  Whitelaw  Reid 
was  sent  as  an  Ambassador  Extraordinary  on  a  special  mission 
to  congratulate  Queen  Victoria  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  her 
accession  to  the  throne.  In  1907  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  was  comprised  of  three  Am- 
bassadors Extraordinary  and  three  Ministers  Plenipotentiary. 
The  four  United  States  delegates  to  the  Washington  Arms  Limita- 
tion Conference  of  1921-1922  also  had  ambassadorial  rank.  While 
at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  Norman  Davis  bore  the 
rank  of  Ambassador,  as  did  Myron  Taylor  when  he  was  sent  to 
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Europe  in  1938  to  facilitate  the  emigration  from  Austria  and 
Germany  of  political  refugees.23 

More  recently,  President  Truman  appointed  Harriman  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  foreign  affairs,  General 
Marshall  as  his  "Personal  Representative  in  China"  with  the  per- 
sonal rank  of  Ambassador,  and  John  Foster  Dulles  as  "Special 
Representative  of  the  President"  with  the  personal  rank  of  Am- 
bassador for  negotiating  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty.  President 
Eisenhower,  as  noted,  designated  several  of  his  agents  as  "Special 
Assistant  to  the  President"  also  with  the  personal  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. The  rank  of  such  special  emissaries  is  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  assignment,  and  its  level  and  title  may  be  fixed 
by  the  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  designating  Myron 
Taylor  as  having  the  rank  corresponding  to  that  of  an  Ambassa- 
dor— at  a  time  when  many  United  States  resident  diplomats  were 
only  Ministers — declared  that  the  President  may  determine  the 
rank  of  such  emissaries  as  he  sees  fit.24  Naturally  the  designation 
must  command  the  dignity  and  respect  necessary  to  the  successful 
performance  of  the  task  at  hand. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  special  appointments  was  that  of 
Harold  E.  Stassen  during  the  Eisenhower  Administration. 
Initially,  in  March  1955  Stassen  was  designated  "Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President"  on  disarmament  matters,  the  position  being 
denominated  as  of  "Cabinet  rank."25  This  was  a  policy  advisory 
and  not  a  negotiating  appointment.  Moreover,  the  following 
August,  Stassen  was  appointed  United  States  Deputy  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission,  and  for 
this  negotiating  purpose  he  came  under  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  also  of  Cabinet  rank.26  Moreover,  for  dealing  directly  with 
foreign  governments  on  disarmament  matters,  Stassen  was  placed 
under  the  Secretary  of  State,  also  of  Cabinet  rank.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  in  March  1957  Stassen  was  made  a  subordinate  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  thereafter  he  ceased  speaking  with  the 


23  Plischke,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 

24  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  The  Public  Papers  and  Addresses  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  1940  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1941),  vol.  IX, 
pp.  101-102. 

25  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  32  (Apr.  4,  1955),  pp.  556-557. 

2QIbid.,  vol.  33  (Aug.  15,  1955),  p.  264;  also  ibid.,  vol.  36  (Apr.  1,  1957), 
p.  538.  Lodge  was  serving  as  the  United  States  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations. 
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authority  of  a  presidential  agent,  and  early  the  following  year 
he  resigned.27 

This  kind  of  complicated  and  equivocal  appointment  seems 
bound  to  invite  trouble.  Either  the  President  wishes  to  negotiate 
at  the  White  House  level,  and  then  his  emissary  must  be  imbued 
with  requisite  authority  and  support,  or  the  President  does  not 
wish  to  negotiate  at  this  level,  in  which  case  the  appointment 
should  not  be  made.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  an  important 
matter  as  arms  limitation  should  have  been  saddled  with  so 
unhappy  an  administrative  arrangement. 

One  of  the  chief  weaknesses  of  summit  diplomacy  via  the 
presidential  agent  is  the  demoralizing  effect  it  may  have  on  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Foreign  Service,  and  the  regular  diplo- 
matic service.  If  the  President  by-passes  these  and  foreign  officials 
come  to  rely  upon  dealing  with  the  Chief  Executive  through 
special  agents,  members  of  the  conventional  diplomatic  establish- 
ment lose  their  stature  and  diminish  in  significance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  officials  to  whom  they  are  accredited.  The  presidential 
representative  naturally  is  looked  to  as  the  real  spokesman  for 
the  United  States  on  the  subjects  to  which  he  addresses  his 
attention.  Some  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  very  existence  of  this 
practice  throughout  United  States  history  evidences  the  fact  that 
the  regular  diplomatic  establishment  has  been  defective  and  in- 
adequate to  the  challenge  of  its  responsibilities. 

While  it  may  be  contended  that,  if  the  foreign  relations 
system  of  the  United  States  were  properly  modified,  special  agents 
should  never  be  employed,  there  nevertheless  are  circumstances 
when  presidential  personal  representatives  may  be  useful,  if  not 
vital.  Certainly  such  agents  should  not  be  appointed  to  tasks  that 
can  be  handled  as  effectively  by  career  diplomats  and  regular 
missions.  However,  often  this  is  not  the  case.  Sometimes  the 
President  needs  to  rely  upon  someone  in  whom  he  reposes  special 
personal  confidence,  who  affords  a  more  direct  means  of  conduct- 
ing United  States  foreign  relations,  who  possesses  great  personal 
stature,  or  who  enjoys  special  qualifications  for  particular  tasks 
and  is  uninhibited  by  the  restraining  niceties  of  protocol  or  the 
labyrinth  of  diplomatic  bureaucracy. 

In  the  past  most  Presidents  therefore  have  found  it  desirable, 
if  not  at  times  necessary,  to  rely  on  such  special  diplomatic 


27  Stassen  resigned  on  February  15,  1958;  New  York  Times,  February  16, 
1958. 
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representatives.  Perhaps  information  may  be  more  readily  forth- 
coming and  progress  may  be  more  easily  achieved  informally  and 
unobtrusively  by  the  use  of  such  agents,  and  consultation  and 
negotiation  may  produce  more  rapid  results  when  conducted  by 
someone  not  burdened  with  the  administrative  responsibilities  of 
the  ordinary  resident  diplomat.  In  part,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
resolve  this  problem  by  the  creation  in  1949  of  the  Department  of 
State  position  of  "Ambassador  at  Large,"  which  would  seem  to 
diminish  somewhat  the  need  for  special  agents.28 

However,  as  long  as  Presidents  are  inclined  to  assume  per- 
sonal direction  over  foreign  relations,  particularly  in  times  of 
crisis,  doubtless  they  will  continue  to  appoint  individuals  in  whom 
they  enjoy  full  confidence,  who  speak  with  the  immediate  au- 
thority of  the  White  House,  and  who  are  able  to  cut  through 
bureaucratic  red  tape  and  the  inhibiting  traditions  and  protocol 
of  ordinary  diplomatic  practice. 


28  See  Graham  H.  Stuart,  American  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Practice 

(New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  2nd  ed.,  1952),  pp.  42,  138.  This 
position  was  created  in  March  1949  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
chief  assistants  in  important  international  negotiations  and  in  attendance  at 
international  conferences  abroad  so  that  the  Secretary  and  his  Assistants 
would  be  able  to  devote  more  attention  to  their  Washington  responsibilities. 
Dr.  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  Columbia  University, 
was  appointed  the  first  Ambassador  at  Large.  During  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration, Secretary  Dulles  has  been  inclined  to  be  his  own  Ambassador 
at  Large,  and  no  successor  to  Jessup  has  been  appointed. 


Chapter  5 
STATE  VISITS 

Summit  diplomacy  also  may  take  the  nature  of  formal  state 
visits  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  special  visits  abroad  at  the 
chief  of  state  or  head  of  government  level.1  These  are  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  contemporary  diplomacy,  serving  as  an  instru- 
ment of  effective  statecraft,  and  constituting  a  means  of  develop- 
ing and  enhancing  personal  relationships  and  influencing  popular 
opinion. 

One  of  the  well  known  early  series  of  "state  visits"  was  made 
to  King  Solomon  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  among  the  best  re- 
ported of  which  was  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  concerning 
which  it  is  recorded : 

And  she  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  great  train, 
with  camels  that  bare  spices,  and  very  much  gold,  and 
precious  stones :  and  when  she  was  come  to  Solomon,  she 
communed  with  him  of  all  that  was  in  her  heart.2 
After  consultation  respecting  many  public  matters,  and  the  ex- 
change of  gifts  and  entertainment,  the  Queen  returned  to  her 
homeland. 

A  variety  of  illustrations  of  subsequent  high  level  visits  are 
found  in  recorded  history.  For  example,  to  mention  but  a  few, 
during  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Justinian  used  this 
device  to  receive  and  entertain  a  constant  stream  of  foreign 
dignitaries  that  came  to  Constantinople.  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
secular  leaders  ranging  from  emperors  to  princes  were  enthroned 
by  the  Papacy.  Thus,  Pope  Stephen  II  visited  Pepin  at  Paris  and 
annointed  him  King  in  754,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  III  in  800,  Frederick  Barbarosa  went  to  Rome  in 
1154  to  be  crowned  by  the  Pope,  and  in  1365  Charles  IV  visited 
Pope  Urban  V  at  Avignon  and  undertook  to  escort  him  to  Rome. 


1  There  is  a  remarkable  dearth  of  published  information  on  the  state 
visit.  The  principal  materials  are  to  be  found  in  scattered  notes  or  articles 
appearing  in  the  press.  Individual  White  House  and  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases  also  are  issued.  For  an  initial  organized  study  of  this  subject, 
see  Elmer  Plischke,  "Recent  State  Visits  to  the  United  States — A  Technique 
of  Summit  Diplomacy,"  to  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  World 
Affairs  Quarterly. 

2  I  Kings  10:2. 
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Moreover,  perhaps  somewhat  more  pertinent,  Joseph  II  of  Austria 
visited  Frederick  the  Great  at  Neisse  in  Silesia,  in  1769,  and 
Frederick  returned  the  visit  the  following  year  by  journeying  to 
Moravia.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  number  of  government 
leaders  paid  their  respects  to  Napoleon  during  his  ascendancy. 
Nevertheless,  until  recent  years  the  state  visit  has  been  rather 
uncommon.3 

Early  American  tradition  seems  to  have  established  that  the 
President  should  not  leave  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
during  his  incumbency.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  first  to  break 
with  precedent  by  visiting  Panama  in  November  1906  in  order  to 
hasten  the  construction  of  the  canal.  He  not  only  inspected  the 
progress  of  canal  construction,  but  he  also  delivered  an  address 
in  the  city  of  Panama,  and  he  paid  a  visit  to  Puerto  Rico.4  At  the 
end  of  World  War  I  President  Woodrow  Wilson  decided  to  go  to 
Paris  to  head  the  American  peace  conference  delegation,  as  de- 
scribed more  fully  in  the  following  chapter,  and,  aside  from 
enjoying  a  tumultuous  welcome  in  Paris,  he  was  received  in 
formal  state  visits  in  Brussels,  London,  and  Rome.5 

Since  World  War  I  every  President  of  the  United  States 
except  Warren  G.  Harding  has  gone  abroad  (although  the  latter 
did  visit  Vancouver  on  his  return  from  Alaska),  but  in  most 
cases  it  was  to  attend  various  conferences  and  discussions,  as 
noted  in  the  following  chapter.  Nevertheless,  in  recent  years, 
usually  in  relation  to  attendance  at  such  conferences,  the  Presi- 
dent has  on  occasion  been  received  in  official  visits  at  foreign 
capitals.  For  example,  in  1936  President  Roosevelt  visited  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  and  in  1943,  on  his  return  from  the 
Casablanca  Conference,  he  was  entertained  by  the  Presidents  of 


3  For  the  unusualness  of  such  visits  among  secular  leaders  even  as  late 
as  the  early  twentieth  century,  see  the  account  on  the  first  visit  by  the 
President  of  France  to  the  King  of  Italy,  Victor  Emmanuel  III;  Eloise 
Gompf,  "President  Loubet's  Visit  to  Rome,  1904,"  The  Historian:  A  Journal 
of  History,  vol.  20  (Feb.  1958),  pp.  219-241. 

4  In  his  address  on  November  14,  1906,  he  said:  "For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  it  has  become  advisable  for  a  President  of 
the  United  States  to  step  on  territory  not  beneath  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  in  the  territory  of  Panama  that  this  has  occurred,  .  .  ."  See 
Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1906,  p.  1196. 
Also  see  Theodore  Roosevelt  Cyclopedia,  ed.  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  and 
Herbert  Ronald  Ferleger  (New  York:  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association, 
1941),  p.  407;  excerpts  of  his  address  at  Panama  appear  on  p.  404. 

5  On  the  overseas  reception  of  President  Wilson,  for  example,  see  Edith 
Boiling  Wilson,  My  Memoir  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill,  1939),  pp.  177, 
192,  212,  217;  and  Josephus  Daniels,  The  Life  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  1856-1924 
(n.p.,  copyright  by  Will  H.  Johnston,  1924),  pp.  298,  303,  305. 
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Liberia  and  Brazil,  and  he  later  exchanged  visits  with  the  Mexican 
President,  Avila  Camacho.  In  March  of  1947  President  Truman 
went  to  Mexico  where  he  was  received  in  what  he  has  called  "the 
first  state  visit  ever  undertaken  by  an  American  President,"6  and 
in  1956  following  retirement  he  toured  six  West  European  coun- 
tries, May  9  to  July  4,  and  although  the  tour  was  unofficial,  he  was 
cordially  received  and  entertained  by  heads  of  state  and  other 
ranking  government  officials.  During  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion a  number  of  foreign  visits  have  been  undertaken  by  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  as  described  below,  and  President 
Eisenhower  has  seriously  considered  visiting  London  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

By  and  large,  although  the  President  may  be  extended  an 
occasional  invitation  to  undertake  an  official  state  sojourn  abroad, 
he  has  been  inclined  rather  to  serve  as  host  to  foreign  leaders  that 
come  to  Washington  for  this  purpose.7  In  January  1957  President 
Eisenhower  indicated  that  he  is  "always  obliged"  when  foreign 
dignitaries  visit  him  because  his  "peculiar  constitutional  posi- 
tion," serving  as  both  chief  of  state  and  head  of  the  government, 
makes  it  difficult  for  him,  in  going  abroad,  to  be  absent  from  the 
United  States  for  any  length  of  time.  He  added  that  foreign  offi- 
cials, appreciating  this,  have  happily  been  willing  to  come  to 
Washington  without  expecting  that,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  he 
would  need  to  return  the  visit.8 

Recent  State  Visits  to  the  United  States 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States,  there  have 
been  approximately  300  visits  to  this  country  by  foreign  chiefs 
of  state,  heads  of  government,  and  similarly  ranked  leaders,  in- 
cluding foreign  ministers.  To  the  end  of  World  War  I  there  were 
only  some  30  such  visits.  By  way  of  contrast,  since  1939  there 
have  been  more  than  200,  accounting  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  total. 

This  increasing  hegira  of  foreign  government  leaders  to  the 
United  States  in  the  last  two  decades  is  rather  impressive.  In 
October   1929    Prime   Minister   Ramsay   MacDonald    of    Great 


6  Harry  S.  Truman,  Memoirs  by  Harry  S.  Truman :  Years  of  Trial  and 

Hope  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  1956),  vol.  II,  p.  104.  In  view  of 
Wilson's  experiences,  this  statement  is  subject  to  some  question. 

7  This  does  not  mean  that  more  invitations  would  not  be  tendered  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  were  receptive,  because  formal  invitations 
are  not  extended  except  on  prearranged  mutual  agreement  of  the  two 
governments. 

8  Reported  in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  January  31,  1957. 
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Britain  came  to  Washington  and  conferred  with  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  respecting  the  proposed  London  naval  conference,  the 
distinguished  Briton  remaining  for  a  twelve-day  visit.9  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  consulted  with  President  Roosevelt  in  Wash- 
ington on  at  least  three  occasions  during  World  War  II.  Between 
1939  and  1945  the  President  was  host  to  about  thirty  visits.  The 
roster  includes  the  Presidents  of  Czechoslovakia,  Iceland,  and 
several  Latin  American  countries ;  the  exiled-President  of  Poland ; 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand ;  and 
members  of  European  royalty,  the  latter  accounting  for  about 
half  of  the  visits.10 

During  the  earlier  years  of  President  Truman's  incumbency, 
state  visits  to  Washington  were  occasional,  but  the  tempo  in- 
creased in  his  last  term,  1949-1953.  He  played  host  to  approxi- 
mately twenty  visits.  Half  of  these  were  by  chiefs  of  state, 
and  the  remainder  included  Prime  Ministers,  a  President-elect, 
Crown  Princes  and  Princesses,  the  deposed  King  Michael  of 
Rumania,  and  General  Charles  deGaulle  of  France — all  of  whom 
were  accorded  appropriate  state  receptions.  During  the  Truman 
Administration  visitors  came  from  Europe  (including  such  coun- 
tries as  Belgium,  France,  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  Poland, 
Rumania,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries) 
and  the  Middle  East  (including  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  and  Saudi 
Arabia) ,  as  well  as  from  India,  Pakistan,  the  Philippine  Republic, 
Canada,  and  a  number  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  The  last 
(April  1952)  and  perhaps  the  most  highly  publicized  was  the  visit 
of  Queen  Juliana  of  the  Netherlands,  which  included  not  only 
the  formal  visit  to  the  National  Capital  but  also  a  three-week 
tour  of  the  United  States  followed  by  a  brief  sojourn  in  Canada.11 

Since  the  inauguration  of  D wight  D.  Eisenhower  as  President 
of  the  United  States  in  January  1953,  the  state  visit  to  the  United 
States  has  been  employed  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  If  one  in- 
cludes Prime  Minister  Churchill's  pre-inaugural  visit  of  January 
1953,  there  were  an  even  fifty  such  visits  to  the  United  States 


9  Discussions  also  were  concerned  with  rights  at  sea  during  war,  ship- 
ment of  foodstuffs,  and  enforcement  of  American  prohibition  in  regard  to 
Canadian  exports  of  liquor;  see  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States,  1929  (1944),  vol.  Ill,  pp.  1-37. 

10  For  some  of  her  personal  recollections  on  state  visits,  see  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  "Hostess  at  Hyde  Park,"  Saturday  Evening  Post  (Feb.  15,  1958), 
pp.  32-33,  106-108. 

11  Washington  Post,  April  2-28,  1952. 
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during  the  first  term,  and  some  fifty-nine  by  the  end  of  1957.12 
These  embraced  nineteen  by  chiefs  of  state13  and  forty  by  heads 
of  government  and  comparably  ranked  individuals.14  During  1957 
there  were  the  colorful  state  visits  of  King  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Philip  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  King  Mohamed  V  of  Morocco,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Viet  Nam,  the  Chancellor  of  West  Germany  (on  his  fifth 
visit  in  five  years),  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  France,  Japan, 
and  Pakistan. 

None  of  the  state  visitors  during  President  Eisenhower's 
Administration  has  come  from  the  Soviet  orbit.  However,  in  his 
first  press  conference  following  the  Geneva  Summit  Conference, 
on  July  27,  1955,  the  President  intimated  that  it  was  possible  that 
American  and  Soviet  leaders  might  soon  exchange  visits,  but  little 
was  subsequently  mentioned  regarding  the  matter.15  It  has  been 
reported  that,  although  the  United  States  and  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ments had  agreed  early  in  1957  upon  a  visit  to  Washington  by 
Marshal  Tito,  the  news  engendered  such  unfavorable  reaction  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  Congress,  that  the  Yugoslav 
authorities  ultimately  declined  the  invitation. 

During  the  five-year  period,  1953-1957,  nearly  all  non- 
Communist  Asian  countries  sent  dignitaries  on  state  visits  to 
Washington,  as  did  all  non-Communist  European  states  except 


12  There  were  6  visits  in  1953  (including  that  of  Churchill),  an  unprece- 
dented 21  the  following  year,  and  respectively  10  in  1955,  13  in  1956,  and  9 
in  1957.  If  the  "official  visits"  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  are  included 
as  is  the  case  in  Department  of  State  Protocol  Office  statistics,  the  total  for 
the  five  years  would  be  72. 

13  They  included  Emperors,  Kings  and  Queens,  the  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  and  11  Presidents. 

14  There  were  visits  by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  24  countries,  2  Vice 
Presidents,  a  President-elect,  and  a  variety  of  other  dignitaries  above  the 
ministerial  rank,  such  as  the  Queen  Mother  of  England,  Prince  Albert  of 
Belgium,  the  Crown  Princes  of  Japan  and  Laos,  the  President  of  the  High 
Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  the  Commissioner 
General  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Southeast  Asia. 

15  Two  months  later  the  Eisenhower-Bulganin  letters  commenced,  how- 
ever, as  described  in  chap.  3.  At  the  Geneva  meeting  Prime  Minister  Anthony 
Eden  invited  the  Soviet  leaders  to  come  to  London,  and  they  accepted  the 
invitation. 

Moreover,  in  his  letter  to  Bulganin  of  February  15,  1958,  President 
Eisenhower  proposed  that  "leaders  of  thought  and  influential  citizens  within 
the  Soviet  Union  should  come  to  visit  the  United  States."  See  White  House 
Press  Release,  February  17,  1958.  On  February  26  the  President  denied  at  a 
press  conference  that  his  proposal  was  meant  as  an  invitation  to  Khrushchev 
and  Bulganin  to  come  to  Washington  on  a  state  visit;  see  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  February  27,  1958. 
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Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland.  The  President  also 
played  host  to  representatives  from  all  of  the  British  dominions 
except  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  However,  during  President 
Eisenhower's  first  term  none  of  the  state  visitors  came  from  any 
member  of  the  League  of  Arab  States,  the  Middle  East  being 
represented  solely  by  Iran  and  Turkey.  After  hostilities  broke  out 
in  Egypt,  King  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Iraq  (as  well  as  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Lebanon)  arrived  in 
Washington  for  overlapping  visits  in  late  January  and  early 
February,  1957.  The  distinguished  guests  of  the  United  States 
Government  therefore  have  represented  nearly  forty  different 
countries  during  the  past  five  years.  The  fact  that  most  non- 
Communist  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  so  represented, 
but  only  one-fourth  of  the  Latin  American  neighbors,  perhaps 
persuaded  the  Eisenhower  Administration  to  promote  the  calling 
of  the  Panama  Summit  Conference  in  1956,  obtensibly  to  com- 
memorate the  130th  anniversary  of  the  Congress  of  Panama. 

Normally  an  official  state  visit  to  Washington  entails  a  three- 
day  stay  in  the  national  capital.  In  exceptional  cases  a  dignitary 
may  be  in  Washington  for  only  one  day  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Presi- 
dent Syngman  Rhee  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  (5  days)  and  King 
Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia  (10  days),  the  period  may  be  extended.16 
In  addition  to  enjoying  the  Washington  ceremonials,  the  visitor 
may  spend  additional  time  in  the  United  States  for  a  variety  of 
reasons — to  travel,  to  visit  historic  monuments  and  sites,  to  re- 
ceive honorary  degrees,  to  deliver  public  addresses,  or  for  general 
good  will  purposes.  Some  have  remained  for  as  long  as  a  month 
or  more.17 

As  far  as  major  events  during  the  official  Washington  visit 
are  concerned,  the  state  sojourn  follows  a  uniform  pattern.  For 
a  head  of  state,  the  principal  events  of  the  first  day  include  a 
reception  at  the  airport,  or  railway  station,  a  formal  welcoming 
by  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  personal  greet- 
ing by  the  President,  and  a  state  dinner  at  the  White  House.  On 
the  second  day  there  are  various  ceremonial  tours  usually  includ- 
ing visits  to  Mount  Vernon  and  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 


16  The  Korean  President  remained  longer  to  conduct  important  negotia- 
tions respecting  Korean  reunification.  The  Saudi  Arabian  monarch  preferred 
remaining  in  Washington  to  a  whirlwind  tour  of  the  United  States  or 
isolation  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  both  of  which  were  initially  proposed. 

17  The  fifty-day  visit  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  Haile  Selassie,  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia,  in  1954,  was  quite  exceptional. 
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a  luncheon  given  by  some  government  official  or  public  or  private 
organization,  a  late  afternoon  reception  in  honor  of  the  state  guest 
attended  by  the  Washington  diplomatic  corps  and  others,  and  a 
state  dinner  tendered  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  final  day 
there  often  is  included  a  morning  press  conference,  an  address  to 
Congress  if  it  is  in  session,  and  a  dinner  given  by  the  foreign 
dignitary  at  his  national  Embassy  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  visit  terminates  with  an  official  departure 
ceremony  when  the  guest  leaves  Washington.18 

Objectives  and  Achievements 
Often  the  state  visits  of  foreign  governmental  leaders  are 
regarded  as  unnecessary  pomp.  In  a  statement  to  the  press,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  indicated,  however,  that  they  are  more  than 
ceremonial,  because  they  contribute  substantially  to  the  under- 
standing of  foreign  cultures,  peoples,  and  leaders  by  ranking 
public  officials,  which  is  essential  to  their  tasks. 

Most  visits  are  intended  primarily  to  promote  good  will  and 
understanding.  Some  are  motivated,  at  least  in  part,  by  personal 
or  incidental  reasons.  In  others  economic  considerations  are  para- 
mount, such  as  thanking  this  country  for  previous  aid  or  seeking 
future  economic  assistance  in  the  form  of  improved  trade  rela- 
tions, financial  grants,  technical  assistance,  loans,  and  American 
private  investment.  Certain  state  visitors  come  to  discuss  mutual 
problems  of  national  security. 

In  other  instances  there  are  various  specialized  considera- 
tions, such  as  creating  a  suitable  climate  in  which  to  consummate 
negotiations,  to  solicit  treaty  revision,  to  establish  a  united  policy 
front  in  international  affairs,  and  the  like.  In  the  case  of  the 
President  of  Indonesia  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Burma  and 
India,  the  motivation  of  the  United  States  in  extending  the  invita- 
tion was,  in  part,  to  achieve  a  favorable  disposition  toward  the 
position  of  this  country  and  its  allies  in  these  neutralist  states.  In 
1957  the  state  visit  of  King  Saud  was  significantly  timed  with 
United  Nations  consideration  of  the  Middle  East  crisis  and  con- 
gressional debate  on  the  "Eisenhower  Doctrine"  resolution, 
whereas  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  later  the  same  year,  assisted 
in  paving  the  way  for  the  arrival  of  Prime  Minister  Harold 


18  The  matters  described  above,  together  with  other  factors,  such  as  the 
distinction  between  "official"  and  "unofficial"  state  visits,  as  well  as  problems 
of  personal  security,  agenda  preparation,  and  financing  are  discussed  in 
some  detail  in  Plischke,  "Recent  State  Visits  to  the  United  States — A 
Technique  of  Summit  Diplomacy,"  op.  cit. 
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Macmillan  to  help  heal  the  breach  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  occasioned  by  the  Suez  crisis  and  to  reaffirm 
the  Anglo-American  alliance  in  view  of  the  Soviet  launching  of 
the  first  earth  satellite. 

Illustrative  of  the  specific  results  flowing  from  such  state 
visits  are  the  Canal  Zone  treaty  revision  in  1955  following  the 
visit  of  the  President  of  Panama  two  years  previously,  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  "Declaration  of  Washington"  agreed  to  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Anthony  Eden  during  the  visit  of 
the  latter  in  1956,  and  an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Saudi  Arabia  continuing  American  base  rights  at  Dhahran 
airfield  in  return  for  certain  military  equipment,  services,  and 
training.  But  often  the  chief  result  of  a  state  visit  may  simply  be 
greater  understanding  of  the  United  States  and  its  policies,  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  peaceful  intent  of  the  American  people,  and 
general  amelioration  of  international  differences. 

Recent  Foreign  Visits  of  the  Vice  President 

As  noted  above,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  rarely 
undertaken  state  visits  to  foreign  countries  and  President  Eisen- 
hower has  indicated  the  difficulties  involved  in  his  going  abroad 
for  such  purposes.  To  provide  some  ceremonial  and  good  will 
representation  to  other  governments  at  a  high  level,  and  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  Chief  Executive  in  this  regard,  in  recent  years 
the  Vice  President  has  come  to  be  relied  upon  for  such  missions.19 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Republic,  the  Vice  President  played 
a  potentially  important  role  in  foreign  relations.  Both  Presidents 
Washington  and  John  Adams  sought  to  use  their  Vice  Presidents 
in  significant  overseas  assignments.20  The  office  declined  in  im- 
portance after  1800  and  remained  in  eclipse  for  more  than  a 


19  The  press  consequently  has  come  to  refer  to  the  Vice  President  as  a 
roving  Good  Will  Ambassador. 

20  Thus,  President  Washington  not  only  solicited  Vice  President  John 
Adams'  advice  respecting  foreign  affairs,  but  he  wished  to  appoint  him  as 
chief  negotiator  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  which  was  declined 
by  Adams  on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  impliedly  requires  the  Vice 
President  to  remain  in  the  United  States  to  take  over  in  the  event  that  an 
accident  befalls  the  Chief  Executive.  After  his  election  to  the  presidency, 
however,  Adams  proposed  sending  his  Vice  President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  to 
France  as  a  special  emissary  to  negotiate  better  relations  with  that  country, 
but  Jefferson  also  declined,  for  the  same  reasons  previously  given  by  Adams. 
See  Irving  G.  Williams,  The  Rise  of  the  Vice  Presidency  (Washington:  Public 
Affairs  Press,  1956),  p.  25;  Charles  Francis  Adams,  ed.,  The  Works  of  John 
Adams  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1856),  vol.  VIII,  pp.  517-540. 
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century.21  Under  Woodrow  Wilson  it  began  to  assume  greater 
stature,22  but  it  was  not  until  the  Administrations  of  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  and  Eisenhower  that  the  Vice  Presidency  regained  the 
foreign  relations  significance  it  possessed  in  the  early  years  of 
the  country. 

President  Roosevelt  appointed  Vice  President  John  Nance 
Garner  to  accompany  a  Senate  delegation  that  participated  in 
the  ceremonies  attending  the  installation  of  the  first  President 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1936.  The  delegation  stopped  en  route 
to  pay  a  state  visit  to  Emperor  Hirohito  of  Japan,  and  the  Vice 
President  also  visited  British  Columbia  to  deliver  an  address 
regarding  his  foreign  mission.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  Vice 
President  traveled  to  a  foreign  land  and  participated  in  a  state 
ceremony  during  his  incumbency.23  Shortly  after  he  returned 
from  the  Orient  the  President  asked  Vice  President  Garner  to  go 
abroad  again  to  promote  the  Good  Neighbor  policy  by  attending 
the  opening  ceremonies  for  the  Mexican  section  of  the  inter- 
American  highway.24 

Later  President  Roosevelt  appointed  Vice  President  Henry 
A.  Wallace  to  several  foreign  relations  assignments.  In  1940  the 
Vice  President  represented  the  United  States  at  the  inauguration 
of  Mexico's  President  Avila  Camacho,  and,  as  noted  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  he  also  undertook  a  good  will  tour  of  eight  Latin 
American  countries  in  1943  and  he  visited  Soviet  Asia  and  China 
the  following  year,  which  served  as  precedents  for  the  foreign 
visits  of  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon.25 

It  was  not  until  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  however, 
that  the  Vice  President  assumed  a  new  stature  as  the  President's 


21  Benjamin  Franklin  called  the  Vice  President  "His  Superfluous  Excel- 
lency" and  John  Nance  Garner  referred  to  himself  less  euphemistically  as  a 
"spare  tire." 

22  President  Wilson  revived  the  practice,  dormant  since  the  time  of  John 
Adams,  of  having  the  Vice  President  meet  with  the  Cabinet,  a  practice 
followed  by  Vice  President  Coolidge  but  not  by  Charles  G.  Dawes. 

23  President  Roosevelt  also  sought  Vice  President  Garner's  advice  on 
several  foreign  issues,  principally  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  Cuban  question  in  1933.  Williams,  op.  cit.,  pp.  161-162;  Bascom  M. 
Timmons,  Garner  of  Texas:  A  Personal  History  (New  York,  Harper,  1948), 
pp.  193-201. 

24  Williams,  op.  cit.,  p.  162. 

25  President  Roosevelt  also  gave  Vice  President  Wallace  important  ad- 
ministrative posts  in  Washington,  appointing  him  to  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  (and  its  predecessor,  the  Economic  Defense  Board),  as  well  as 
the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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substitute  for  visiting  foreign  lands.26  Vice  President  Nixon  has 
made  seven  trips  abroad,  visiting  about  fifty  countries.  In  1956 
he  went  on  three  separate  trips,  each  to  a  specific  country  for  a 
particular  purpose.27  On  four  occasions,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
undertook  sweeping  good  will  tours.  He  visited  nineteen  Pacific 
and  Asian  lands  on  a  72-day  globe-girdling  flight  in  1953, 28  he 
journeyed  to  ten  Middle  American  and  Caribbean  countries,  as 
well  as  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  two  years  later,29  and 
in  1957  he  attended  the  independence  ceremony  of  Ghana  and 
visited  seven  northern  African  lands  together  with  Italy.30  In  the 
spring  of  1958  he  made  a  good  will  tour  of  eight  South  American 
Republics.31 

In  many  of  the  countries  he  visited,  the  Vice  President  was 
received  in  personal  ceremonies  befitting  his  office.  In  others  he 
participated  in  public  ceremonial  functions  as  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  Government.  He  has  met  many  officials  and 
scores  of  private  citizens,  he  has  addressed  peoples,  he  has  ob- 
served, and  he  has  reported  his  findings.  On  his  visits  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  enjoyed  the  prestige  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
personal  stature  of  his  office,  and  of  the  immediate  support  of 
the  White  House.  Moreover,  because  he  was  not  burdened  with 
the  responsibilities  of  negotiation,  his  visits  have  been  largely  in 


26  Under  President  Truman,  the  National  Security  Act  was  amended  in 
1949  to  include  the  Vice  President  as  a  statutory  member  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  enabling  Alben  W.  Barkley  to  participate  in  foreign 
policy-making. 

27  Early  in  the  year  he  headed  the  United  States  delegation  appointed 
by  President  Eisenhower  to  attend  the  inaugural  ceremonies  of  President 
Juscelino  Kubitschek  of  Brazil.  He  participated  on  July  4  in  the  tenth  anni- 
versary celebration  of  Philippine  independence.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
went  to  Austria  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  refugee  situation  resulting 
from  the  Hungarian  revolt.  See,  respectively,  "Address  by  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon  at  Volta  Redonda,  Brazil,  February  3,  1956"  (processed,  n.  d.) ; 
Republican  National  Committee,  Our  Partnership  in  Creating  a  World  of 
Peace  (Washington:  Republican  National  Committee,  1956);  and  Office  of 
the  Vice  President,  "Report  to  the  President  on  Hungarian  Refugees" 
(Washington,  processed,  Jan.  1,  1957). 

28  "Report  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Wednesday, 
December  23,  1953"  (processed). 

29  "Address  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
before  the  World  Affairs  Council  at  the  Biltmore  Bowl,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  Monday,  March  14,  1955,  Reporting  on  His  and  Mrs. 
Nixon's  Recent  Visit  to  Latin  America"  (processed). 

30  Department  of  State,  The  Emergence  of  Africa:  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Vice  President  Nixon  on  His  Trip  to  Africa  (Washington:  Depart- 
ment of  State,  1957). 

31  It  was  on  this  tour  that  he  was  jeered,  stoned,  and  otherwise  mis- 
treated. See  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  April  29-May  16,  1958. 
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the  nature  of  "state  visits"  and  good  will  tours,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  a  useful  purpose  effectively. 

Perhaps  if  the  President  is  unable  to  be  away  from  the 
country  and  his  duties  to  permit  him  to  undertake  state  visits 
abroad,  or  if  he  is  personally  disinclined  to  do  so,  the  sending  of 
the  Vice  President  is  the  most  appropriate  substitute.  It  cannot 
be  overlooked,  however,  that  because  the  latter  is  neither  chief 
of  state  nor  head  of  government,  and  because  he  is  not  the  political 
leader  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  or  a  principal 
administrative  officer,  his  position  is  at  the  "sub-summit"  level, 
and  therefore  his  visits  abroad  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  any  more 
than  substitutes  for  those  of  the  President  himself.32 

Conclusions 

The  state  visit  is  a  relatively  new  diplomatic  technique  in 
the  experience  of  the  United  States.  However,  it  has  rapidly 
blossomed  to  an  almost  unbelievable  extent,  there  being  approxi- 
mately eighty  such  visits  to  this  country  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  averaging  about  a  dozen  a  year  during  the  past  five 
years.  State  visitors  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
they  have  represented  nearly  all  types  of  countries — large  or 
small,  monarchy  or  republic,  autocratic  or  democratic,  old  or 
new— except  those  within  the  Soviet  orbit. 

In  one  respect  this  development  may  be  symptomatic  of  a 
new  guise  for  an  ancient  practice.  It  has  not  been  uncommon  in 
history  for  governmental  leaders  of  lesser  principalities  to  solicit 
the  favor  of  the  leaders  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  in  olden  times 
they  presented  themselves,  in  part,  to  pay  expected  respect  if  not 
homage.  Similarly,  it  is  not  unusual  in  the  contemporary  era  for 
the  leaders  of  modern  states  to  seek  an  opportunity  to  present 
themselves  in  state  visits  in  Washington  and  the  capitals  of  other 
major  Powers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  understandable 
that  the  latter  seek  to  maintain  the  friendship  of  allies  and 
favorably  influence  the  uncommitted.  In  part,  these  considerations 
help  to  explain,  in  general  terms,  the  recent  hegira  to  Washington, 
which  has  become  an  epicenter  of  post-World  War  II  global 
affairs. 


32  In  the  parliamentary  form  of  government  there  are  separate  chiefs 
of  state  and  heads  of  government,  and  if  the  latter  is  unable  to  absent 
himself  from  his  official  duties,  the  head  of  state  may  undertake  the  foreign 
visits  at  the  highest  level  possible. 
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Nevertheless,  it  would  be  folly  to  imagine  that  Washington 
is  unique  in  receiving  so  many  high-ranking  visitors.  The  re- 
ception of  state  visitors  has  similarly  mushroomed  in  various 
other  capitals.  To  mention  only  a  few  illustrations,  in  recent  years 
the  British  Government  has  played  host  to  such  leaders  as  the 
Kings  of  Belgium  and  Iraq,  the  President  of  Brazil,  former  Presi- 
dent Truman,  and  the  Soviet  leaders  Nikolai  Bulganin  and  Nikita 
Khrushchev.  Similarly,  visitors  to  the  Soviet  capital  in  the  last 
few  years  have  included  the  Presidents  of  Egypt,  Indonesia,  and 
Syria,  the  Premiers  of  Austria,  France,  India,  and  Japan,  Marshal 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  leaders  of  the  satellite  states,  and 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer,  who  was  invited  to  Moscow  in 
1955  to  negotiate  Soviet  recognition  of  the  independent  West 
German  Federal  Republic.  Although  India  achieved  full  inde- 
pendence only  a  few  years  ago,  because  of  the  significant  global 
role  she  plays  in  international  affairs,  some  nineteen  chiefs  of 
state,  heads  of  government,  and  foreign  ministers  visited  its 
capital  at  New  Delhi  in  a  period  of  less  than  two  years  (i.e., 
January  1955  through  July  1956). 

The  matter  of  protocol  is  especially  important  in  the  state 
visit.  In  no  other  types  of  summit  diplomacy  is  it  as  significant 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  ceremonial  summit  communication  or  in 
the  formal  aspects  of  a  summit  conference.  Not  many  years  ago 
much  of  the  protocol  attending  the  state  visit  in  the  United  States 
was  devised  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  While  the  objectives  and  achieve- 
ments of  such  visits  during  World  War  II  may  have  been  not 
unlike  those  of  the  moment,  in  many  cases  procedure  was  inclined 
to  be  more  informal  and  many  of  the  ceremonial  aspects  were 
avoided.  Despite  the  American  proclivity  for  such  informality  and 
the  inability  of  many  Americans  to  appreciate  the  propriety  or 
significance  of  protocol,  nevertheless,  because  of  the  seriousness 
with  which  it  generally  is  regarded  by  foreign  dignitaries,  the 
United  States  found  it  necessary  to  formalize  its  ceremonial  pro- 
cedures in  order  to  conform  with  the  expected  dignity  of  a  great 
and  respected  Power. 

Like  other  aspects  of  summit  diplomacy,  the  state  visit 
appears  to  have  come  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  management 
of  contemporary  foreign  relations.  Whereas  many  such  visits  are 
intended  largely  to  enable  the  leaders  to  come  to  know  one  another 
and  generally  promote  good  will  and  understanding,  others  are 
motivated  by  more  specific  objectives,  including  formal  negotia- 
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tions  or  paving  the  way  at  the  summit  for  negotiations  at  a  lower 
level.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  assess  the  value  of  a  state  visit 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  but,  for  varying  reasons,  some  tend 
to  stand  out,  such  as  those  of  Churchill  during  the  War,  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  in  1949  and  especially  1956,  Queen  Juliana  in 
1952,  the  visits  of  King  Saud,  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  and  King 
Mohamed  V  in  1957,  and  the  annual  visits  of  Chancellor  Adenauer 
since  1952. 

A  public  and  official  reception  in  Washington  by  a  particular 
foreign  leader  may  enhance  his  prestige  internationally  as  well 
as  in  his  homeland,  which  may  be  of  importance  both  to  this 
country  and  to  his.  Moreover,  the  failure  or  refusal  to  proffer  an 
invitation  similarly  may  affect  our  foreign  relations.  For  example, 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  did  not  entertain  as  a  formal  state 
guest  any  dignitary  from  the  League  of  Arab  States  for  ten 
years — although  we  did  meanwhile  invite  the  leaders  of  several 
other  Middle  Eastern  and  North  African  countries — may  have 
been  a  serious  oversight,  particularly  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  Suez  crisis.  The  invitation  to  King  Saud,  long 
overdue,  therefore  was  imperative  by  the  beginning  of  1957. 
Similarly,  it  may  have  been  unwise  to  withdraw  the  invitation 
to  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  in  1957  if  such  a  visit  would  have 
contributed  to  a  break  between  that  country  and  Moscow,  which 
events  in  the  Spring  of  1958  seemed  to  indicate  as  a  distinct 
possibility.  In  this  fashion  state  visits  appear  to  serve  a  rather 
obvious  but  significant  purpose  in  contemporary  world  politics. 

Even  the  very  timing  of  the  state  visit  may  be  of  importance. 
For  example,  in  1953  the  Prime  Minister  of  France  came  to 
Washington  just  in  time  to  seek  to  justify  his  country's  wavering 
position  on  the  ratification  of  the  European  Defense  Community 
Treaty.  The  visit  of  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  was  aptly 
timed  to  overlap  the  commencement  of  congressional  debate  on 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  legislation  in  the  Spring  of  1954.  King 
Saud's  visit  in  early  1957  coincided  with  United  Nations  consid- 
eration of  the  Middle  East  crisis  and  congressional  hearings  and 
debate  on  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  resolution.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
visit  was  doubtless  timed  to  help  heal  the  breach  in  Anglo- 
American  relations  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Suez  hostilities 
and  prior  to  the  Paris  North  Atlantic  Summit  Conference  of  1957. 

Certain  inherent  weaknesses  and  even  dangers  are  to  be 
noted  in  the  state  visit  as  a  type  of  summit  diplomacy.  Injured 
pride,  and  conceivably  even  alleged  affront  to  national  honor  may 
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result  from  a  failure  to  invite  a  particular  foreign  dignitary,  ex- 
tending an  invitation  at  the  wrong  time  (e.g.,  subsequent  to  an- 
other leader  with  whom  he  competes  for  international  stature) , 
or  inviting  him  less  frequently  than  others.  Moreover,  if  a  certain 
state  guest  should  feel  affronted  by  some  detail  of  arrangements, 
he  may  personalize  the  differences  of  national  policy  that  exist 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  governments. 

Unforeseen  untoward  incidents  sometimes  occur.  One  of  the 
most  unfortunate  in  recent  years,  for  example,  was  the  treatment 
of  King  Saud  by  the  officials  of  New  York  City  in  1957.  Normally 
if  the  dignitary  debarks  there,  the  City  of  New  York  cooperates 
in  his  reception.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  King  Saud,  however, 
Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  announced  that  the  city  would  not  pro- 
vide a  reception  because  of  the  King's  alleged  religious  discrimina- 
tion and  because,  as  one  of  the  remaining  absolute  monarchs,  he 
represents  a  state  in  which  slavery  persists. 

This  occasioned  considerable  reaction  in  the  United  States, 
President  Eisenhower  indicating  that  he  was  obliged  to  any  head 
of  state  who  would  come  to  talk  over  mutual  problems,  and  that 
he  therefore  deplored  any  discourtesy  shown  to  a  state  visitor 
coming  to  this  country  for  such  discussion.  Fortunately  this 
incident  appeared  to  produce  no  serious  adverse  effects  in  our 
relations  with  King  Saud.  Most  serious,  of  course,  would  be  the 
assassination  of  a  state  guest,  which  explains  the  extensive  per- 
sonal security  precautions  taken  at  the  time  of  state  visits. 

These  dangers  are  offset  by  equally  important  advantages. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  is  the  ability  of  the  President  per- 
sonally to  come  to  know  so  many  foreign  governmental  leaders 
without  needing  to  travel  abroad,  without  gathering  around  the 
formal  conference  table,  or,  particularly  in  the  case  of  most  chiefs 
of  state,  without  even  indulging  in  serious  negotiation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  President  and  his  guest  wish  to  hold  official 
conversations,  this  is  possible  on  an  informal  as  well  as  a  formal 
basis.  Much  is  publicly  expected  from  an  exchange  of  important 
communications  like  the  Eisenhower  letters  with  Bulganin  and 
Khrushchev  and  from  a  prearranged  summit  conference,  because 
they  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  limelight.  Nevertheless,  despite 
the  publicity  attendant  upon  a  state  visit,  it  generally  is  focused 
on  the  public  and  ceremonial  events,  so  that  conversations  may 
be  held  in  relative  quiet  if  not  obscurity.  Furthermore,  if  a  summit 
conference  fails  to  produce  significant  results,  there  appears  to 
be  no  further  media  to  which  recourse  may  be  had,  whereas  the 
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conversations  indulged  in  during  a  state  visit,  though  they  may 
not  be  as  productive  as  desired,  can  be  overshadowed  by  the  pomp 
of  ceremonies,  and  further  consultation  can  be  delegated  to  an- 
other forum  or  diplomatic  level. 

It  is  doubtful  if  lay  persons  generally  realize  the  importance 
of  most  state  visits.  Foreign  relations  may  be  shaped,  or  at  least 
colored,  by  the  manner  in  which  state  guests  are  received  and 
treated.  Undoubtedly  the  impression  most  meaningful  to  many 
of  these  official  visitors  is  the  American  way  of  life,  the  panoply 
of  which  is  easily  visible  to  them.  Any  state  guest  may  tour  the 
country,  or,  even  if  he  remains  in  Washington,  he  may  see  varie- 
gated Americana  flowing  past  his  very  door,  all  of  which  may 
produce  a  lasting  and  visible  impression  of  incalculable  effect. 

The  consequences  of  such  state  visits  thus  may  contribute 
substantially  in  shaping  the  future  of  foreign  relations.  Greater 
understanding  of  the  United  States  and  its  policy  objectives  by 
foreign  leaders,  the  adjustment  of  international  differences,  and 
sometimes  negotiated  agreement  may  result  from  these  visits. 
Yet,  even  if  the  consequences  are  less  tangible,  comprised  simply 
of  augmented  good  will,  the  visit  nevertheless  may  be  well  worth 
while.  Often  the  same  results  cannot  be  achieved  at  a  lower 
diplomatic  level.  As  a  form  of  summit  diplomacy,  the  state  visit 
therefore  has  become  an  integral  part  of  mid-twentieth  century 
American  foreign  relations. 


Chapter  6 
SUMMIT  CONFERENCES 

The  type  of  summit  diplomacy  that  currently  receives  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention  is  the  summit  conference.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  expression  "summit  conference"  was  coined  indirectly 
by  Winston  Churchill  and  was  first  used  extensively  in  relation 
to  the  quadripartite  Geneva  Conference  of  1955. 

The  practice  of  chiefs  of  state  and  heads  of  government 
meeting  in  bipartite  or  multipartite  gatherings,  however,  is  by  no 
means  new  to  the  post-World  War  II  period.  In  earlier  centuries 
they  met  not  uncommonly  to  air  grievances,  strengthen  positions, 
or  join  their  sovereign  families  in  wedlock.  Prior  to  the  era  of 
classical  diplomacy,  the  conference  or  consultation  at  the  summit 
seems  to  have  been  the  normal  procedure  for  conducting  much 
of  the  major  business  of  reigning  monarchs  and  the  Church. 
Through  the  years  ordinary  diplomatic  channels  supplanted  the 
earlier  system  of  direct  and  personal  contact  among  the  leaders. 
In  spite  of  this,  at  times  state  leaders  reverted  to  face-to-face 
negotiations,  as  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815),1  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  ( 1919  ),2  Munich  ( 1938  ),3  the  wartime  meetings 
of  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Stalin,  and  more  recently  by  various 
combinations  of  government  leaders. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  whereas  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  did  not  participate  in  person,  he  played  a 
significant  role  respecting  the  Peace  Conference  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  His 
mediation  in  the  war  paved  the  way  for  the  negotiations.  Wash- 


1  The  ranking  participants  at  this  conference  embraced  six  sovereigns 
including  Czar  Alexander  of  Russia,  Emperor  Francis  I  of  Austria,  Frederick 
William  III  of  Prussia,  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Wuerttemberg, 
as  well  as  the  Princes  of  the  Netherlands  and  Sardinia,  the  Foreign  Minister 
(Lord  Castlereagh)  of  Great  Britain,  Talleyrand  of  France,  and  Count 
Metternich,  the  head  of  the  Austrian  Government. 

2  This  is  discussed  more  fully  below. 

3  At  the  time  of  the  Sudetenland  crisis,  the  British  Prime  Minister 
Neville  Chamberlain  met  with  Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden  in  September  1938; 
they  convened  again  at  Godesberg*  later  that  month;  and  they  met  in  a 
quadripartite  summit  conference  with  Mussolini  of  Italy  and  Premier 
Edouard  Daladier  of  France  at  Munich  towards  the  end  of  that  month. 
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ington  was  suggested  by  Russia  and  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
conference  site,  but  it  was  changed  to  Portsmouth  because  of  the 
summer  heat  in  the  national  capital.  The  President  personally- 
received  the  emissaries  at  his  summer  home  at  Oyster  Bay.  He 
was  kept  fully  informed  regarding  the  deliberations,4  he  broke  a 
deadlock  in  the  negotiations  by  intervening  with  the  Russian 
Czar  and  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  he  regarded  the  successful 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  as  a  challenge  both  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  to  himself.  Thus,  while  the  conference  at 
Portsmouth  was  on  the  diplomatic  level,  President  Roosevelt  con- 
tributed to  its  success  by  interjecting  American  mediation  and 
permeating  it  with  the  stature  of  his  office  and  the  vitality  of  his 
personality.5 

Since  World  War  I  each  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  except  Herbert  Hoover6  has  participated  in  some  multi- 
partite gathering  in  some  capacity.  Moreover,  as  noted  above,  all 
of  them  except  Warren  G.  Harding  have  gone  to  foreign  shores — 
either  to  negotiate  in  a  formal  conclave,  to  participate  in  confer- 
ence ceremonies,  or  to  confer  with  individual  leaders  on  an 
informal  basis. 

World  War  I  To  World  War  II 
Shortly  after  the  election  of  November  1918,  in  which  Re- 
publican majorities  were  elected  to  both  houses  of  Congress, 
President  Wilson  surprised  the  country  by  announcing  that  he 
would  go  to  Paris  personally  to  head  the  American  peace  delega- 


4  Aside  from  occasional  use  of  regularized  diplomatic  channels,  he 
maintained  the  following  personal  communications:  "Cal"  O'Laughlin,  a 
newspaper  man  at  Portsmouth,  kept  him  informed  respecting  Russian 
activities  by  letters  and  by  a  special  telegraphic  code  developed  for  the 
purpose;  Melville  E.  Stone,  a  press  association  representative,  reported  to 
him  periodically  from  Portsmouth;  and  Baron  Kentaro  Keneko,  director  of 
Japanese  publicity  in  New  York  (whom  Roosevelt  knew  as  a  fellow  student 
during  his  college  days),  apprised  him  respecting  Japan's  affairs  by  letters, 
messengers,  and  almost  daily  visits  to  Oyster  Bay.  He  also  was  on  most 
intimate  terms  with  the  United  States  Minister  to  St.  Petersburg  and  with 
the  French,  German,  and  Japanese  diplomats  in  Washington.  See  Tyler 
Dennett,  Roosevelt  and  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.: 
Doubleday,  Page,  1925),  pp.  32-35,  249-250. 

5  See  ibid.,  especially  chap.  10,  with  texts  of  pertinent  documents  at  pp. 
265-277;  for  an  official  compilation  of  documents,  see  Papers  Relating  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1905,  pp.  807-828. 

6  President  Hoover's  closest  approximation  to  personal  international 
conference  participation  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  bipartite  summit  con- 
sultations with  Prime  Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald  at  Washington  in  1929, 
as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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tion.7  His  decision  was  criticized  especially  by  the  political  opposi- 
tion in  the  United  States,  on  the  grounds  that  no  previous  Presi- 
dent had  ever  gone  to  Europe  during  his  incumbency,  that  he  was 
needed  at  home  to  deal  with  many  vital  internal  problems,  that 
he  was  indulging  a  messianic  complex,  and  that  he  would  be  the 
only  chief  of  government  in  attendance  who  had  been  politically 
repudiated  at  home.8  Nevertheless,  he  was  accorded  a  tumultuous 
hero's  welcome  in  Paris.  He  played  a  leading  role  in  the  plenary 
sessions  of  the  Peace  Conference,  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  in 
the  Council  of  Four,  and  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  f  ourteen- 
member  commission  established  to  devise  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant.  Although  the  peace  treaties  (containing  the  Covenant) 
were  difficult  to  negotiate,  and  eventually  were  rejected  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  claimed  by  some,  were  re- 
pudiated by  the  people  in  the  presidential  election  of  1920,  Wilson 
nevertheless  was  memorialized  by  a  tablet  at  the  League  head- 
quarters in  Geneva  and  is  remembered  throughout  the  world  for 
his  dedication  and  achievement  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
international  cooperation. 

Whether  President  Wilson's  mission  to  Paris  was  a  wise  one 
is  easier  to  assess  with  nearly  forty  years  of  hindsight,  but  the 
contention  that  a  more  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  issues  flowing 
from  the  War  could  have  been  achieved  at  a  lower  diplomatic 
level  will  continue  to  be  debated  for  generations.9  In  any  case,  it 


7  Other  heads  of  government  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  at  Paris  included 
Prime  Minister  David  Lloyd  George  of  Great  Britain,  Premier  Georges 
Clemenceau  of  France,  and  Premier  Vittorio  Orlando  of  Italy,  the  latter 
playing  a  somewhat  lesser  role  in  the  negotiations. 

8  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  American  People  (New 
York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  5th  ed.,  1955),  pp.  654-655. 

9  For  official  documents,  see  Department  of  State,  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States:  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919  (1942-1947),  13  vols.,  and 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States:  The  Lansing  Papers,  1914-1920 
(1939),  2  vols. 

For  Woodrow  Wilson's  compilations  see  International  Ideals:  Speeches 
and  Addresses  Made  During  the  President's  European  Visit,  December  14, 
1918,  to  February  14,  1919  (New  York:  Harper,  1919);  The  Public  Papers  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  ed.  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker  and  William  E.  Dodd  (New 
York:  Harper,  1925-1927),  6  vols.;  Selected  Literary  and  Political  Papers  and 
Addresses  of  Woodrow  Wilson  (New  York:  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  1926-1927), 
3  vols.;  Woodrow  Wilson's  Case  for  the  League  of  Nations,  comp.  by 
Hamilton  Foley  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1923);  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  Own  Story,  ed.  by  Donald  Day  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1952). 

For  additional  pertinent  materials,  see  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  Wilson  and 
the  Peacemakers  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1947),  2  vols,  in  1;  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  The  Versailles  Treaty  and  After:  An  Interpretation  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  Work  at  Paris  (New  York:  Doran,  1924);  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
What  Wilson  Did  at  Paris  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Page,  1919);  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson:  Life  and  Letters  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.: 
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set  a  precedent  for  presidential  personal  conference  diplomacy  to 
be  pursued  by  his  successors,  especially  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  and  Eisenhower. 

During  the  inter- war  years  the  Presidents  were  less  prone 
to  participate  in  international  gatherings.  Nevertheless,  Harding, 
although  he  did  not  venture  abroad,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
delivering  the  welcoming  address  at  the  Washington  Arms 
Limitation  Conference  in  1921. 10  Calvin  Coolidge  went  to  Havana 
in  1928  personally  to  open  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States.11  As  President-elect,  Herbert  Hoover  embarked 
upon  a  good  will  tour  of  eleven  Latin  American  countries  late  the 
same  year.12 


Doubleday,  Page,  1927-1939),  8  vols.;  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  World  Settlement:  Written  from  His  Unpublished  and  Personal  Ma- 
terial (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Page,  1922),  3  vols.;  Edward  H. 
Buehrig,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Balance  of  Power  (Bloomington,  Ind.: 
Indiana  University  Press,  1955);  Josephus  Daniels,  Wilson  Era:  Years  of 
War  and  After,  1917-1923  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1946);  Herbert  Hoover,  The  Ordeal  of  Woodrow  Wilson  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1958);  David  Hunter  Miller,  The  Drafting  of  the  Covenant 
(New  York:  Putnam's,  1928),  2  vols.;  Edward  M.  House  and  Charles  Sey- 
mour, eds.,  What  Really  Happened  at  Paris:  The  Story  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, 1918-1919,  by  American  Delegates  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1921);  David 
Hunter  Miller,  My  Diary  at  the  Conference  of  Paris  (with  Documents)  (New 
York:  Appeal  Printing  Co.,  1924),  21  vols.;  Charles  Seymour,  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  the  World  War  (New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University  Press, 
1921);  and  James  T.  Shotwell,  At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1937). 

10  United  States,  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  Washing- 
ton, November  12,  1921-February  6,  1922  (1922),  with  the  President's  address 
at  pp.  44-48.  Also  see  Yamato  Ichihashi,  The  Washington  Conference  and 
After:  A  Historical  Survey   (Stanford:   Stanford  University  Press,  1928). 

11  James  Brown  Scott,  "The  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference,"  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  International  Law,  vol.  22  (Apr.,  1928),  pp.  351-362;  excerpts 
of  Collidge's  address  appear  at  pp.  351-352.  Also  see  Department  of  State, 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  (1928),  and  for  some 
comments  on  the  ceremonial  reception  of  the  President  in  Havana,  with 
photographs,  see  Beverly  Smith,  Jr.,  "To  Cuba  with  Cal,"  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  vol.  230  (Feb.  1,  1958),  pp.  16-17,  76-79.  This  is  the  first  time  that  any 
American  President,  other  than  that  of  the  host  state,  graced  an  opening 
session  of  an  inter-American  conference. 

12  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Memoirs  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1951-1952),  3 
vols.;  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  The  State  Papers  and  Other  Public  Writings  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  ed.  by  William  Starr  Myers  ( Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday, 
Doran,  1934),  2  vols.;  also  see  Alexander  De  Conde,  Herbert  Hoover's  Latin 
American  Policy  (Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1951);  William  Starr 
Myers,  The  Foreign  Policies  of  Herbert  Hoover,  1929-1933  (New  York: 
Scribner's,  1940). 
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Conferences  Attended  By  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Truman  and  Eisenhower 

All  previous  records  were  shattered  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  however,  who  conferred  with  foreign  leaders  that 
came  to  the  United  States,  traveled  to  foreign  lands  some  ten 
times,  and  attended  eighteen  conferences  abroad  and  at  home 
during  his  incumbency.13  In  addition  to  addressing  the  special 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  December  1936,14  visiting  Kingston,  Canada,  in 
1938  to  participate  in  an  extra-official  gathering  on  Canadian- 
American  affairs,15  and  exchanging  visits  with  the  President  of 
Mexico  in  1943,16  President  Roosevelt  attended  ten  wartime  con- 
ferences abroad  and  six  in  this  country.17  Twelve  of  these  were 
bipartite  and  four  were  tripartite.  The  President  did  not  attend 
any  general  multilateral  wartime  conferences. 

The  first  of  the  wartime  conferences  were  concerned  with 
Canadian-American  security  matters.  At  Ogdensburg,  New  York 
(August  18, 1940) ,  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King 
agreed  to  establish  the  Canadian-American  Permanent  Joint 
Board  on  Defense,  and  the  following  year  (April  20,  1941),  they 
met  at  Hyde  Park,  New  York,  and  in  the  Hyde  Park  Declaration 
they  reached  an  agreement  on  the  mutual  exchange  of  war 
materials.18 


13  The  Malta  (Roosevelt  and  Churchill)  and  Yalta  (Roosevelt,  Churchill, 
and  Stalin)  gatherings  are  herein  considered  as  separate  conferences. 

14  This  conference  was  called  on  the  suggestion  of  President  Roosevelt, 
who  went  to  Buenos  Aires  and,  following  the  welcoming  of  the  Argentine 
President,  he  delivered  the  major  address  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
gathering.  See  Department  of  State,  Report  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  December  1-23,  1936  (1937) ;  for  the  text 
of  the  President's  address,  see  pp.  77-81.  On  this  trip  the  President  also  was 
the  official  guest  of  Brazil  and  Uruguay  where  he  stopped  for  visits;  ibid., 
p.  10. 

15  The  proceedings  of  this  conference  have  been  published  with  those  of 
three  similar  gatherings  as  Conferences  on  Canadian-American  Affairs,  ed. 
by  Walter  W.  McLaren,  Albert  B.  Corey,  and  Reginald  G.  Trotter  (New 
York:  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1936,  1938,  1939,  1940), 
cited  in  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 
(New  York:  Holt,  4th  ed.,  1955),  pp.  798-799. 

16  "Meeting  in  Brazil  of  President  Roosevelt  and  President  Vargas," 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  8  (Jan.  30,  1943),  p.  95. 

17  It  has  been  reported  that  Roosevelt  was  by  far  the  most-traveled 
President,  covering  some  300,000  miles,  a  substantial  portion  of  which  was 
by  air;  see  Bailey,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  American  People,  op.  tit., 
p.  817,  n.  24. 

18  "Permanent  Joint  Board  of  Defense,  United  States  and  Canada," 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  3  (Aug.  24,  1940),  p.  154,  and  "Exchange 
of  Defense  Articles  with  Canada,"  ibid.,  vol.  4  (Apr.  26,  1941),  pp.  494-495. 
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Between  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  autumn  of  1944, 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  met  three  times  in  Washington,  twice  in 
Quebec,  and  also  at  Hyde  Park.19  These  meetings  were  concerned 
largely  with  military  problems.  However,  a  number  of  important 
political  determinations  were  reached,  such  as  the  memorable 
Declaration  of  the  United  Nations  which  flowed  from  the  first 
Washington  Conference  and  was  dated  January  1,  1942,  and 
signed  by  twenty-six  countries  at  war  with  the  Axis;20  a  joint 
statement  issued  on  August  24, 1943,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Quebec 
Conference  indicating,  among  other  things,  "that  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  the  entire  unity  of  aim  and  method  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  summit  of  the  war  direction  ;"21  and  an  acceptance 
of  the  Morgenthau  Plan,  devised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  de-industrialization  and  fragmentation  of  postwar  Ger- 
many, which  was  endorsed  by  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  at  the 
second  Quebec  Conference  in  1944.22 

Most  of  the  remaining  wartime  conferences  are  generally 
better  known  and  have  resulted  in  major  policy  understandings 
with  significant  political  implications.  Not  long  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  at  the  Atlantic  Conference  aboard  the  Augusta  (August 
1941)   off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  eight-point  Atlantic 


19  These  Roosevelt-Churchill  conferences  were  as  follows :  Washington 
(Arcadia),  December  22,  1941-January  14,  1942;  Hyde  Park  and  Washing- 
ton, June  20-25,  1942;  Washington  (Trident),  May  12-25,  1943;  Hyde  Park 
and  1st  Quebec  (Quadrant),  August  14-24,  1943;  2nd  Quebec  (Octagon), 
September  13-16,  1944;  and  Hyde  Park,  September  18-19,  1944.  Several  of 
these  were  rather  intimate  conferences  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  which 
was  the  case  at  Hyde  Park  preceding  the  Washington  meeting  in  June,  1942, 
at  Hyde  Park  preceding  the  1st  Quebec  gathering,  and  at  Hyde  Park  fol- 
lowing the  2nd  Quebec  conference.  At  the  others  the  leaders  were  accom- 
panied by  substantial  staffs,  comprised  of  their  chief  military  advisers, 
members  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  other  officials. 

20  For  the  text,  see  Executive  Agreement  Series  236,  p.  1;  United  States 
Senate,  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1941-49, 

Senate  Document  No.  123,  81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.   (1950),  pp.  2-3. 

21  Ibid.,  pp.  7-8;  italics  have  been  added. 

22  See  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  McGeorge  Bundy,  On  Active  Service  in 
Peace  and  War  (New  York:  Harper,  1948),  pp.  576-578;  Cordell  Hull,  The 
Memoirs  of  Cordell  Hull  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1948),  vol.  II,  pp.  1602  ff.; 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Germany  is  Our  Problem  (New  York:  Harper,  1945). 
Although  Secretary  of  State  Hull  and  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  opposed  the 
proposal,  President  Roosevelt  approved  it  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
acquiesced,  but  the  President  later  said  he  initialed  it  without  giving  it 
sufficient  thought,  and  Churchill  indicated  that  he  opposed  it  and  was  sorry 
that  he  had  initialed  it.  See  Winston  S.  Churchill,  Triumph  and  Tragedy 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1953),  pp.  156-157;  Hull,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  p.  1621; 
Herbert  Feis,  Churchill,  Roosevelt,  Stalin:  The  War  They  Waged  and  the 
Peace  They  Sought  (Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1957), 
p.  373. 
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Charter  was  approved  by  Roosevelt  and  Churchill.23  Following 
the  Casablanca  meeting  (January  14-24,  1943)  a  joint  communi- 
que was  issued  indicating  agreement  on  basic  war  plans,24  and  in 
a  press  conference  President  Roosevelt  propounded  the  concept  of 
"unconditional  surrender."25  Later  that  year  there  were  three 
successive  conferences — the  first  tripartite  wartime  summit 
gatherings — at  Cairo  (November  22-26),  Tehran  (November  28- 
December  1),  and  again  at  Cairo  (December  4-6).  At  the  first 
Cairo  Conference,  in  which  Roosevelt  conferred  with  Churchill 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  leaders  indicated  in  a  joint  statement 
that  they  had  agreed  upon  the  disposition  of  Japanese  colonial 
territories.26  At  Tehran,  where  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  met  with 
Stalin  for  the  first  time,  three  instruments  were  agreed  upon  and 
dated  December  1,  1943,  namely,  a  general  tripartite  declaration 
respecting  the  European  war,  a  declaration  regarding  relations 
with  Iran,  and  a  statement  concerning  military  affairs.27  Finally, 
on  returning  from  their  conference  with  Stalin,  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  met  briefly  at  Cairo  with  the  President  of  Turkey.28 

Historically,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  wartime 
gatherings  attended  by  President  Roosevelt  was  the  tripartite 
Yalta  Conference  (February  4-11,  1945)  and  its  prelude,  the 
United  States-United  Kingdom  meeting  at  Malta  (January  30- 
February  2).  The  Protocol  of  Proceedings  of  the  Yalta  sessions 
embraces  agreements  on  issuing  the  joint  invitation  to  the  anti- 
Axis  allies  to  attend  the  United  Nations  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco later  that  year  as  well  as  on  the  proposed  Security  Council 
voting  formula,  a  statement  on  liberated  Europe,  the  surrender 
instrument  for  and  arrangements  regarding  the  joint  occupation 


23  For  the  text,  see  Executive  Agreement  Series  236,  p.  4;  A  Decade  of 
American  Foreign  Policy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-2.  This  was  in  the  nature  of  a  joint 
release;  see  Sumner  Welles,  Where  Are  We  Heading?  (New  York:  Harper, 
1946),  pp.  6-18. 

24  Stalin  was  invited  to  attend  this  conference  but  he  was  unable  to  do 
so.  Had  he  attended,  the  meeting  site  would  have  been  closer  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  kept  informed  of  the  measures  agreed  upon 
respecting  the  Far  East.  For  the  text  of  the  communique,  January  26,  1943, 
see  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  6-7. 

25  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  The  Public  Papers  and  Addresses  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  1943  (New  York:  Harper,  1950),  vol.  12,  p.  39.  For  a  jour- 
nalists's  account,  also  see  Sigrid  Arne,  United  Nations  Primer  (New  York: 
Rinehart,  rev.  ed.,  1948),  pp.  16-18.  Also  see  chap.  2  above. 

26  For  the  text,  see  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

27  For  the  texts,  see  ibid.,  pp.  23-25. 

28  See  "Conference  of  President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and 
President  Inonu  of  Turkey  at  Cairo,"  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  9 
(Dec.  11,  1943),  pp.  412-413. 
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of  Germany,  as  well  as  determinations  respecting  the  treatment 
of  major  war  criminals,  the  Polish  question,  Yugoslavia,  the 
creation  of  the  permanent  machinery  for  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  the  Montreaux  Convention  and  the  Straits  question, 
and  the  like.  There  also  was  a  Protocol  on  German  Reparations 
and  an  Agreement  Regarding  Japan.  The  latter  concerned  the 
disposition  of  certain  Japanese  and  Chinese  territories,  which 
later  occasioned  serious  criticism  by  certain  groups  in  the  United 
States.29 

The  eighteenth  and  final  summit  meeting  attended  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  really  a  part  of  the  Malta-Yalta  series,  occurred  on 
February  15,  1945,  when,  returning  from  the  Crimea,  he  met 
briefly  with  Churchill  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Quincy  at  Alexandria, 
Egypt.  The  leaders  devoted  themselves  largely  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  Pacific  War  that  had  not  been  discussed  at  Malta  and 
Yalta.  This  was  to  be  their  last  meeting,  for  within  two  months 
the  President  was  claimed  by  death  on  April  12.30 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  attended  six  international  con- 
ferences— at  San  Francisco  (1945  and  1951),  Potsdam,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Washington  (1945  and  1949).  As  noted,  President 
Roosevelt  died  less  than  two  weeks  prior  to  the  convening  on 
April  25,  1945,  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  on  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  so  it  was  that,  after  the  delegates  had  been 
negotiating  for  two  months,  on  June  26  President  Truman  per- 
sonally addressed  the  final  plenary  session  of  the  conference.31  In 
1947,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  special  conference  of  American 


29  All  the  instruments  were  dated  February  11,  1945.  For  the  texts,  see 
A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-34.  For  a  compilation 
of  diplomatic  documents  on  the  Malta  and  Yalta  Conferences,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  Diplomatic  Papers: 
The  Conferences  at  Malta  and  Yalta,  1945  (1955).  For  additional  comment, 
see  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians:  The  Yalta  Con- 
ference, ed.  by  Walter  Johnson  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  1949); 
Richard  F.  Fenne,  Jr.,  ed.,  The  Yalta  Conference  (Boston:  Heath,  1955); 
John  L.  Snell,  ed.,  The  Meaning  of  Yalta  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  1956). 

30  Department  of  State,  Foreign  Relations  .  .  .  Malta  and  Yalta,  op.  cit., 
p.  xi,  n.  1;  also  William  D.  Leahy,  I  Was  There:  The  Personal  Story  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  to  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  .  .  .  (New  York:  Whit- 
tlesey House,  1950),  p.  327;  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins: 
An  Intimate  History  (New  York:  Harper,  1948),  p.  872. 

31  For  the  text  of  the  address,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  13 
(July  1,  1945),  pp.  3-6;  President  Truman  also  broadcast  from  Washington 
an  address  at  the  opening  session  of  the  conference,  for  which  see  ibid.,  vol. 
12,  Apr.  29,  1945),  pp.  789-790.  Also  see  Harry  S.  Truman,  Memoirs  by  Harry 
S.  Truman:  Year  of  Decisions  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  1955),  vol.  I, 
pp.  289-293. 
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states  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  which  the  Rio  Pact  (or  the  "Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance" — constituting  the 
first  regional  security  arrangement  subscribed  to  by  the  United 
States)  was  signed,32  President  Truman  journeyed  to  the  Latin 
American  capital  to  close  the  meetings  on  September  2,  evidencing 
the  importance  attached  to  this  matter.33  Similarly,  on  April  4, 
1949,  at  the  ceremony  in  which  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
signed  at  the  Department  of  State,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
respective  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  twelve  signatories, 
President  Truman  delivered  an  address  stressing  the  significance 
of  this  historic  moment.34  He  also  presented  a  welcoming  address 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  of  1951,  at  which  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  was  agreed  upon  and  signed.35 

While  the  preceding  actions  were  largely  ceremonial,  Presi- 
dent Truman  actively  conferred  with  Stalin  and  Churchill- Attlee36 
at  Potsdam,  July  17  to  August  2, 1945.  At  this  final  major  wartime 
conference,  a  rather  detailed  "Protocol  of  Proceedings,"  dated 
August  1,  was  concluded.  It  dealt  with  such  matters  as  the  role 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  drafting  the  European 
satellite  peace  treaties,  principles  to  govern  the  treatment  of 
Germany  in  the  initial  occupation  period,  German  reparations, 
the  disposal  of  the  German  military  establishments,  the  Polish 
question,  transfer  of  German  populations,  Iran,  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Straits,  and  others.  In  addition,  the  three  leaders  agreed  upon 
a  "Proclamation  Defining  Terms  for  Japanese  Surrender,"  July 
26,  1945,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Government  of  Japan  and 
prefaced  its  surrender.37 


32  For  the  text,  see  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
421-426;  also  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1838. 

33  Department  of  State,  Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Continental  Peace  and  Security,  Quitandinha,  Brazil,  August  15-September 
2,  1947  (1948);  excerpts  of  President  Truman's  address  appear  on  pp.  9-10. 
The  text  of  the  Rio  Pact  also  appears  on  pp.  60-62. 

34 Department  of  State,  The  Signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty:  Pro- 
ceedings (1949);  the  text  of  the  President's  address  appears  at  pp.  33-36. 
Also  see  Harry  S.  Truman,  Memoirs  by  Harry  S.  Truman:  Years  of  Trial 
and  Hope  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  1956),  vol.  II,  p.  250. 

35  Department  of  State,  Conference  for  the  Conclusion  and  Signature  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  San  Francisco,  California,  September  4-8, 
1951:  Record  of  Proceedings  (1951);  the  text  of  the  President's  address 
appears  at  pp.  31-37. 

36  Clement  R.  Attlee  succeeded  Churchill  as  Prime  Minister  as  the  result 
of  an  election  held  while  the  conference  was  in  session. 

37  For  the  texts,  see  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
34-50.  Also  see  Truman,  Year  of  Decisions,  op.  cit.,  pp.  332-414;  James  F. 
Byrnes,  Speaking  Frankly  (New  York:  Harper,  1947),  pp.  67-87. 
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Another  important,  but  less  well  known  summit  conference 
in  which  President  Truman  participated  convened  in  Washington 
at  his  invitation  and  was  attended  by  Prime  Ministers  Attlee  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Mackenzie  King  of  Canada.  It  was  con- 
cerned with  atomic  energy.  The  three  leaders  met  at  the  White 
House  on  November  11-15,  1945.  The  joint  statement  issued  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  sessions  indicated  that  the  three  leaders  were 
in  agreement  on  several  matters,  namely,  that  the  responsibility 
for  converting  the  destructive  power  of  the  atomic  bomb  to  peace- 
ful use  belonged  to  the  entire  civilized  world,  that  the  three 
Powers  were  willing  to  exchange  fundamental  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  literature  for  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  with 
any  nation  that  would  reciprocate,  and  that  a  commission  should 
be  established  by  the  United  Nations  to  prepare  recommendations 
for  the  exchange  of  information,  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy, 
and  for  the  elimination  of  atomic  weapons.38 

In  addition  to  visiting  Korea  in  December  1952  as  President- 
elect in  keeping  with  campaign  promises,  President  Eisenhower 
has  gone  abroad  five  times  to  attend  international  conferences, 
and  he  also  has  met  in  one  major  Washington  bipartite  conclave.39 
At  the  first  of  these  conferences,  held  at  Bermuda,  he  met  with 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Premier  Joseph  Laniel  of  France, 
December  4-7,  1953,*°  to  discuss  various  international  problems 
and  arrive  at  united  Western  positions  respecting  certain  major 
world  issues.  Their  joint  conference  communique  indicated,  in 
very  general  language,  agreement  concerning  these  matters.41 

The  second  was  the  highly  publicized  quadripartite  Geneva 
Conference,  July  18-23,  1955,  at  which  the  President  conferred 


38  For  the  text,  see  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
1076-1078;  Truman,  Year  of  Decisions,  op.  cit.,  pp.  538-544  with  the  text  of 
the  joint  declaration  appearing  at  pp.  542-544. 

39  President  Eisenhower  also  visited  Canada  and  Mexico  during  his 
incumbency. 

40  On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  President  Eisenhower  delivered  a 
dramatic  address  before  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  December 
8,  1953,  dealing  with  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy.  For  the  text,  see 
Department  of  State,  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents 
(1957),  vol.  II,  pp.  2798-2805.  Also  see  Department  of  State,  Atomic  Power 
for  Peace  (1953). 

41  The  leaders  ostensibly  discussed  such  problems  as  North  Atlantic 
affairs,  European  unity,  reunification  of  Germany,  the  Austrian  state  treaty, 
Korean  reunification,  the  Indo-China  question,  and  the  like.  For  the  text  of 
the  communique,  see  "Leaders  of  U.  S.,  U.  K.,  France  Meet  in  Bermuda: 
Text  of  Communique,"  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  29  (Dec.  21,  1953), 
pp.  851-852.  On  the  conference,  also  see  "Bermuda  Makes  Modern  History," 
Life,  vol.  35  (Dec.  14,  1953),  pp.  24-29.  No  official  report  concerning  this 
conference  has  been  published. 
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with  Prime  Minister  Eden,  Premier  Edgar  Faure  of  France,  and 
Nikolai  Bulganin  and  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  formal  agreements  were  devised,  but  attention  was  paid  to 
ameliorating  the  cold  war,  eventuating  in  what  for  a  time  was 
called  the  "Geneva  spirit."  Specifically  the  questions  discussed 
include  German  reunification  and  European  security,  arms  limita- 
tion,42 increased  contacts  between  East  and  West,  and  "a  new 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  cooperation."  This  conference  was  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  new  negotiations  among  the  four 
Powers,  commencing  with  a  Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  which 
was  directed  to  continue  discussions  on  the  items  appearing  on 
the  agenda  at  Geneva.43 

A  year  later  President  Eisenhower  participated  in  the  con- 
ference of  American  Presidents  at  Panama,  which  met  on  July 
21-22,  1956,  to  commemorate  the  130th  anniversary  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Panama  which  had  been  called  by  Simon  Bolivar  and 
was  held  in  1826.  A  "Declaration  of  the  Presidents"  was  signed 


42  It  was  in  this  connection  that  the  President  made  his  "open  skies" 
proposal,  in  the  following  words: 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  we  take  a  practical  step,  that  we  begin 
an  arrangement,  very  quickly,  as  between  ourselves — immediately. 
These  steps  would  include: 

To  give  to  each  other  a  complete  blueprint  of  our  military  estab- 
lishments, from  beginning  to  end  .  .  . 

Next,  to  provide  within  our  countries  facilities  for  aerial  photog- 
raphy to  the  other  country  ...  to  convince  the  world  that  we  are 
providing  as  between  ourselves   against  the  possibility   of  great 
surprise  attack  .  .  . 
Department  of  State,  The  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Government,  July 
18-23,  1955  (1955),  p.  58.  Also  see  discussion  above  in  chap.  2. 

43  The  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Government,  op.  cit. ;  for  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  radio-television  account  on  the  conference,  see  ibid.,  pp. 
83-87;  also  see  Documents  Relating  to  the  Meeting  of  Heads  of  Government 
of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  Cmd.  9543,  Misc.  No.  14  (London:  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  1955). 

For  additional  materials,  see  "Directive  to  Foreign  Ministers,  July  23," 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  33  (Aug.  1,  1955),  pp.  176-177;  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  "Meetings  of  Heads  of  Government  at  Geneva,  Texts  of  State- 
ments, July  18-23,  1955,"  ibid.,  pp.  171-176;  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  "New 
Spirit  of  Cooperation  in  the  Search  for  Peace:  Address,  July  25,  1955,"  ibid. 
(Aug.  8,  1955),  pp.  215-217;  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  "Path  to  Peace"  (Ad- 
dress, July  18,  1955),  Vital  Speeches,  vol.  21  (Aug.  1,  1955),  pp.  1378-1379; 
John  Foster  Dulles,  "Era  of  Stresses  and  Strains:  Address,  September  22, 
1955,"  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report,  vol.  39  (Sept.  30,  1955),  pp.  92-96; 
"Big  Four  Leaders  Talk  About  Their  Peace  Plans,"  ibid.  (Aug.  5,  1955),  pp. 
116-123;  "Did  Geneva  Really  Settle  Anything?"  ibid.  (July  29,  1955),  pp. 
19-21;  "How  the  World  Sizes  Up  Big  Four  Meeting,"  ibid.  (July  29,  1955), 
pp.  22-26;  "Dodging  Another  Yalta,"  Harper,  vol.  210  (June  1955),  pp.  20-22; 
G.  Murray  and  G.  Bilainkin,  "Geneva,"  Contemporary  Review,  vol.  188  (Sept. 
1955),  pp.  146-151;  W.  V.  Shannon,  "Geneva  Illusion,"  Commonweal,  vol.  63 
(Nov.  25,  1955),  pp.  191-193. 
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by  President  Eisenhower,  together  with  fifteen  other  American 
Presidents  and  four  Presidents-elect.4* 

The  fourth  and  fifth  conferences  attended  by  President 
Eisenhower  were  his  bipartite  meetings  with  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Macmillan  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  Bermuda  in  April 
and  at  Washington  in  October  of  1957.  The  April  session  was 
the  first  major  meeting  with  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  summit 
level  subsequent  to  the  Suez  crisis  and  served  to  bridge  the 
fissure  in  Anglo-American  relations.  The  Washington  meeting 
was  immediately  preceded  by  the  colorful  official  state  visit  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  United  States.  At  the  conclusion  of  both 
conferences  joint  statements  were  issued  evidencing  united  policy 
on  a  variety  of  questions,  including  existing  collective  security 
arrangements,  German  reunification,  European  cooperation,  nu- 
clear tests  and  arms  limitation,  and  the  like,  and  at  the  October 
conference,  after  the  first  Soviet  earth  satellite  had  been  launched, 
the  matter  of  freer  exchange  of  scientific  information  also  was 
discussed.45 

The  Paris  summit  conference  of  the  North  Atlantic  Powers, 
December  16-19,  1957,  was  rather  unique.  It  was  a  combined 
meeting  of  heads  of  government  and  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  the  latter  involving  the  Foreign  and  Defense  Ministers. 
Technically  it  was  not  a  heads  of  government  conference,  but 
rather  a  ministerial  meeting  attended  by  heads  of  government. 
Following  introductory  statements  at  the  opening  and  the  first 
business  sessions  by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  fourteen  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Powers  and  by  President  Eisenhower,  the  main  business 
of  the  conference  was  handled  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  regular  session  of  the  principal  organ  of 
the  international  organization  than  an  ad  hoc  conference  of  heads 
of  government.  According  to  his  public  report,  the  President  also 
attended  the  Council  sessions  and  held  individual  consultations, 
doubtless  informal  and  perhaps  personal,  with  the  heads  of 
government  of  most  of  the  other  participating  countries. 


44  Both  the  President  and  the  President-elect  of  Panama  signed,  while 
the  representatives  of  Colombia  and  Honduras  failed  to  do  so,  so  that  19  of 
the  American  republics  subscribed  to  the  declaration.  For  its  text,  see 
"Declaration  of  Presidents  of  the  American  Republics  in  Panama,"  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  35  (Aug.  6,  1956),  p.  220,  and  for  President 
Eisenhower's  address,  pp.  219-221;  also  see  Annals  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  vol.  8,  No.  3  (1956),  pp.  192-194. 

45  "United  States  and  United  Kingdom  Exchange  Views  at  Bermuda 
Meeting,"  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  36  (Apr.  8,  1957),  pp.  561-562; 
"President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Agree  on  Closer  U.  S.-U.  K. 
Cooperation,"  ibid.,  vol.  37  (Nov.  11,  1957),  pp.  739-742. 
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The  main  issues  under  discussion  were  peace,  security,  and 
unity.  The  latter  was  of  considerable  significance  in  view  of  the 
strains  imposed  on  certain  members  of  the  alliance  by  the  Suez 
crisis.  The  specific  problems  considered  included  the  dangers  to 
world  peace  posed  by  Soviet  actions,  German  reunification,  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa,  increased  political  consultation,  and 
especially  arms  limitation  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  stockpiling  of  nuclear  warheads  and  intermediate  ballistic 
missiles  in  Europe,  and  intensified  cooperation  in  scientific  and 
economic  fields.  The  principal  instruments  resulting  from  the 
conclave  were  a  "Declaration  of  Principles"  to  guide  the  future 
plans  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  a  joint  "Communique" 
describing  the  achievements  of  the  gathering.  According  to  the 
official  Department  of  State  report.  President  Eisenhower  did 
not  sign  any  agreements  at  the  conference.46 

Pre-Conditions  for  an  East- West  Summit  Conference 

Negotiations  leading  to  the  summit  conference  in  contempo- 
rary Soviet-American  relations  have  evoked  the  specification  of 
important  pre-conditions.  The  basic  preliminary  requirement 
laid  down  by  American  leaders  for  holding  a  head  of  government 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  leaders  has  been  the  radical  revision  of 
their  policy  and  behavior.  President  Truman  pointed  this  out 
in  1948  when  he  asserted: 

The  United  States  is  strongly  devoted  to  the  princi- 
ple of  discussion  and  negotiation  in  settling  interna- 
tional differences.  We  do  not  believe  in  settling  interna- 
tional differences  by  force.  There  are  certain  types  of 
disputes  in  international  affairs  which  can  and  must  be 
settled  by  negotiation  and  agreement. 

But  there  are  others  which  are  not  susceptible  to 
negotiation. 

There  is  nothing  to  negotiate  when  one  nation  dis- 
regards the  principles  of  international  conduct  to  which 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations  subscribed.  There  is 
nothing  to  negotiate  when  one  nation  habitually  uses 
coercion  and  open  aggression  in  international  affairs.47 


46  Department  of  State,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Meeting  of 
Heads  of  Government,  Paris,  December  1957:  Texts  of  Statements  (1958). 
The  texts  of  the  addresses  of  the  heads  of  government  appear  at  pp.  30-102, 
and  the  Declaration  and  Communique  are  given  at  pp.  103-110.  Also  see 
Department  of  State,  The  NATO  Conference  in  Paris:  Report  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  (Dec.  23,  1957),  which  comprises 
the  radio-television  reports  to  the  American  people  on  the  conference. 

47  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  18  (June  20,  1948),  p.  805. 
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After  the  commencement  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States 
stressed  four  basic  pre-conditions  for  a  summit  meeting  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  included  abandonment  of  the  Marxist 
principle  of  world  revolution,48  cessation  of  aggressive  action,49 
adherence  to  the  precepts  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,50  and 
the  fulfillment  of  agreements.51  On  a  number  of  occasions  it  was 
emphasized  by  the  United  States  that  the  Soviet  Union  needed 
to  prove  its  willingness  to  get  along,  not  only  by  words  but  also 
by  deeds — that  is,  by  acts  of  good  faith.52  The  particular  Soviet 
actions  specified  at  various  times  during  President  Truman's 
incumbency  as  being  needed  to  evidence  such  good  faith  include 
the  stopping  of  the  civil  war  in  Greece,  permitting  free  elections 
in  Korea,  disbandment  of  Communist  fifth  columns  in  other 
countries,  disavowment  of  the  use  of  the  veto  in  the  United 
Nations  on  atomic  energy  restriction  questions,  lifting  of  the 
Berlin  blockade,  conclusion  of  the  Austrian  treaty,  refraining 
from  the  threat  and  the  use  of  force,  and  the  lifting  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.53 

By  the  time  of  Eisenhower's  election  in  1952,  some  of  these 
issues  had  been  resolved  and  subsequently  additional  actions 


48  See  statement  of  President  Truman,  in  ibid.,  p.  806.  On  June  13,  1950, 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  pointed  out  the  irrationality  of  negotiating 
with  a  country  seeking  one's  own  destruction,  when  he  said:  "The  one  differ- 
ence which  is  just  about  impossible  to  negotiate  is  someone's  desire  to 
eliminate  your  existence  altogether."  Ibid.,  vol.  22  (June  26,  1950),  p.  1039. 

49  President  Truman  declared  in  1949 :  "I  tried  for  more  than  two  years 
to  reach  an  understanding  with  them,  but  that  is  an  impossibility  unless  the 
Russians  know  they  can't  run  over  the  rest  of  the  world."  Also  see  the  state- 
ments of  Secretary  Acheson  in  ibid.,  vol.  22  (May  1,  1950),  p.  676,  and  ibid., 
vol.  25  (Aug.  6,  1951),  p.  206. 

50  Secretary  Acheson  told  a  press  conference  in  1951:  "I  wish  again  to 
invite  the  Soviet  Government  to  join  us  whole-heartedly  on  the  United 
Nations  road  to  peace."  Ibid.,  vol.  25  (Aug.  20,  1951),  p.  297;  also  see  ibid., 
vol.  16  (Jan.  19,  1947),  p.  89. 

51  President  Truman  lamented  in  1951:  "We  tried  to  settle  postwar 
problems  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  decent  and  honorable  basis.  But  they 
broke  one  agreement  after  another."  Ibid.,  vol.  25  (July  2,  1951),  p.  3.  He 
later  told  a  press  conference  that  a  Bolshevik  agreement  is  not  worth  the 
paper  it's  written  on. 

52  Secretary  Acheson  said  in  1951:  "The  Soviet  Government  could  show 
its  will  for  peace,  not  merely  in  words  but  by  deeds  .  .  ."  Ibid.,  vol.  25  (Aug. 
20,  1951),  p.  297. 
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were  taken  with  respect  to  certain  of  these  matters.  For  example, 
the  Greek  civil  strife  had  ended,  the  Cominform  had  been  dis- 
banded, and  the  Berlin  blockade  had  been  lifted.  Later  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty  was  signed.  In  1958,  during  the  debate  on 
the  possibility  of  holding  an  East- West  summit  conference,  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  stipulated  a  number  of  additional 
pre-conditions,  specifically  respecting  the  calling  of  such  a  gather- 
ing. These  generally  fell  into  three  main  groups,  namely,  that 
there  be  adequate  preparation,  that  an  acceptable  agenda  be 
agreed  to  in  advance,  and  that  there  be  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  conference  would  be  successful. 

At  the  time  the  United  States,  backed  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Powers,  initially  insisted  upon  prior  negotiations,  preferably  at 
the  Foreign  Ministers'  level.54  For  a  time  the  Soviet  Government 
opposed  such  a  ministerial-level  meeting,  but  eventually  it  agreed 


53  For  example,  in  transmitting  the  Soviet  reply  to  the  peace  resolution 
of  Congress  (June  26,  1951),  President  Truman  told  Congress  in  August, 
1951: 

If  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  make  progress 
toward  peace  it  can  stop  flouting  the  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, it  can  cease  supporting  armed  aggression  in  defiance  of  the 
verdict  of  the  United  Nations,  it  can  make  constructive  contribu- 
tions toward  establishing  conditions  of  peace  with  Germany,  Austria 
and  Japan,  it  can  refrain  from  employing  force  to  maintain  in  other 
countries  regimes  which  do  not  command  the  support  of  their 
people,  it  can  cease  supporting  subversive  movements  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  can  cease  its  distortion  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  other 
peoples  and  governments,  it  can  stop  violating  fundamental  human 
rights  and  liberties,  and  it  can  join  in  good  faith  in  the  earnest 
effort  to  find  means  for  reducing  armaments  and  controlling  atomic 
energy  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

Such  acts  would  do  far  more  than  any  words  to  show  that  the 
Soviet  Union  really  wants  peace. 
New  York  Times,  August  21,  1951.  Also  see  statement  of  Secretary  Acheson 
of  March  16,  1950;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  22  (Mar.  27,  1950), 
pp.  474-477. 

54  Early  in  1958  the  Western  Powers  contended  that  the  Foreign 
Ministers,  or  the  Ambassadors  under  their  direction,  should  work  out  agree- 
ments in  advance,  which  could  be  approved  by  the  heads  of  government  at 
the  summit  conference.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  vital 
issues  could  not  be  adjusted  at  a  summit  meeting  but  that  something  might 
be  achieved  respecting  arms  limitation  provided  there  was  a  meeting  first 
at  the  summit  where  agreement  could  be  reached  respecting  instructions  to 
the  Foreign  Ministers  who  then  would  arrive  at  specific  agreements.  Thus, 
there  was  a  fundamental  difference  as  to  whether  basic  issues  should  be 
resolved  at  the  summit. 
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to  it  if  it  were  limited  to  arranging  summit  conference  pre- 
liminaries, such  as  the  time,  site,  participants,  and  agenda;  this, 
however,  was  opposed  by  the  United  States.55 

President  Eisenhower  insisted  that  the  agenda  of  a  potential 
summit  conference  include  a  number  of  basic  issues  such  as  the 
control  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes,  strengthening  the 
United  Nations,  the  reunification  of  Germany,  the  right  of  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  several  specific  arms  limitation  proposals — all  directed 
at  "advancing  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  world."56  The 
Soviet  Union  at  first  sought  to  confine  discussion  purely  to  arms 
limitation,  especially  the  establishing  of  a  denuclearized  belt  in 
Europe  and  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests.  Later  it  broadened  its 
position  to  include  the  control  of  cosmic  space  but  only  together 
with  consideration  of  withdrawal  of  military  forces  from  foreign 
territory,  and  a  German  treaty  (but  not  German  reunification) . 

President  Eisenhower  alluded  to  the  third  pre-condition, 
namely,  that  there  be  reasonable  assurance  of  success,  in  his 
press  conference  of  February  5,  1958,  stating  that  there  is  "no 
use  of  going  to  a  summit  conference  with  the  knowledge  that 
neither  [participant]  will  adjust  himself  to  the  arguments  of 
the  other  at  all  and,  frankly,  you  would  just  be  glaring  at  each 
other  across  the  table  .  .  ."  He  concluded  that  there  must  be 
"some  hope  that  there  would  be  an  agreement."57 

In  principle  the  establishment  of  pre-conditions  for  the 
successful  engagement  in  negotiations  is  neither  exceptional  nor 
unreasonable,  whether  diplomacy  be  at  the  summit  or  at  a  lower 
level.  Because  of  the  changes  that  took  place  in  Soviet  affairs 
following  Stalin's  death,  apparently  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  satisfied  either  that  less  insistence  needed  to  be  placed 
upon  the  prerequisites  or  that  enough  evidences  of  Soviet  acqui- 
escence in  the  earlier  demands  of  this  country  had  been  given 
in  order  to  warrant  going  to  Geneva  in  1955.  In  any  case,  the 


55  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  February  28,  1958;  ibid.,  March  4, 
1958. 

56  See,  for  example,  President  Eisenhower's  letter  to  Bulganin,  February 
15,  1958,  in  White  House  Press  Release,  February  17,  1958. 

57  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  February  6,  1958.  In  his  letter 
to  Bulganin  of  February  15,  he  stated:  "If  indeed  a  top-level  conference  were 
to  apply  the  formula  that  no  one  is  to  say  anything  except  what  all  the 
rest  agree  they  would  like  to  hear,  we  would  .  .  .  end  up  in  the  ludicrous 
posture  of  our  just  glaring  silently  at  each  other  across  the  table."  White 
House  Press  Release,  February  17,  1958. 
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pre-conditions  specified  more  recently  are  both  justifiable  and 
pertinent,  and  could  not  seriously  be  objected  to  if  the  desire  to 
negotiate  were  genuine. 

Reluctance  To  Negotiate  At  The  Summit 

When  in  October  1951  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
proposed  a  high  level  conference  among  the  heads  of  government 
of  the  Big  Three  Powers — the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States — President  Truman  indicated  in  private 
conversations  that  he  was  opposed  to  negotiations  outside  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,58  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  this  position  has  persisted.  The  following  month  President 
Vincent  Auriol  of  France  suggested  in  a  message  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  that  the  leaders  of  the  Big  Three 
Powers  should  "attend  this  session,  not  of  course  to  participate 
directly  in  your  proceedings  but  to  establish  human  contact  with 
each  other,  to  exchange  ideas  personally,  to  consider  their  dif- 
ferences without  any  agenda  or  public  debate,  and  to  try  within 
the  scope  and  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  jointly  to  reduce  the  disagreements  which  paralyze  the 
world,  .  .  ,"59  President  Truman  declined  the  suggestion  but 
admitted  that  the  United  Nations  was  the  forum  within  which 
the  world's  leaders  should  work  for  peace.60 

Shortly  after  the  first  election  of  President  Eisenhower, 
Marshal  Stalin  proposed  a  personal  conference  of  heads  of 
government  to  ease  international  tension.  The  new  President, 
however,  was  as  reluctant  as  his  predecessor.  In  his  inaugural 
address  of  1953  he  perhaps  replied  indirectly,  stating :  "Realizing 
that  common  sense  and  common  decency  alike  dictate  the  futility 
of  appeasement,  we  shall  never  try  to  placate  an  aggressor  by 
the  false  and  wicked  bargain  of  trading  honor  for  security."61 

After  Stalin's  death,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  the  only 
remaining  member  of  the  wartime  triumvirate,  perhaps  wishing 
to  crown  his  active  career  as  a  world  leader,  proposed  the  summit- 
level  conference  referred  to  above  in  the  introductory  chapter. 
On  April  16, 1953,  the  French  Cabinet  approved  Foreign  Minister 
Georges  Bidault's  proposed  agenda  for  an  East-West  head  of 


58  Washington  Post,  October  23,  1951. 

59  New  York  Times,  November  7,  1951.  This  was  a  unique  proposal  for 
summit  diplomacy  of  the  most  personal  type. 

60  Ibid.,  November  16,  1951. 

61  Ibid.,  January  21,  1953. 
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government  conference,62  and  on  May  13  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  French  Assembly  supported  calling  a  Big  Four 
conference.63  But  President  Eisenhower  remained  unwilling,  re- 
peating the  previous  Administration's  remonstrances  regarding 
prior  evidences  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.64 
Eventually,  however,  this  growing  pressure  resulted  in  the  tri- 
partite Western  meeting  at  Bermuda  later  that  year. 

On  March  11,  1955,  following  the  shake-up  in  the  Kremlin 
and  the  realignment  of  the  Soviet  Government  headed  by 
Khrushchev  and  Bulganin,  a  proposal  was  made  to  hold  a  con- 
ference of  the  Big  Four  Powers.  Nine  days  thereafter,  the  late 
Senator  Walter  George,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, in  a  television  interview  also  suggested  that  a  high-level 
Big  Four  conference  should  be  convened.65  Popular  pressure  for 
an  East- West  summit  conference  mounted  perceptibly.  On  May 
10  the  three  Western  Governments  sent  a  diplomatic  note  to  the 
Soviet  Union  inviting  it  to  attend  a  heads  of  government  con- 
ference.66 Almost  immediately  the  Soviets  affirmed  their  willing- 
ness to  hold  such  a  gathering  by  agreeing  to  sign  the  long-overdue 
Austrian  Treaty,67  and  on  May  26,  the  Soviet  Government 
formally  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Western  Powers,68  thereby 
paving  the  way  for  the  Geneva  Conference  in  July  of  that  year. 

After  the  Geneva  meeting  there  were  several  waves  of 
summit  conference  proposals.  The  first  occurred  during  the  Suez 
crisis  in  late  1956.  On  November  6  the  Swiss  Government  called 
for  a  Five  Power  meeting — including  France,  India,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — to  discuss 


62  Ibid.,  April  16,  1953. 

63  Ibid.,  May  14,  1953. 

64  The  following  is  contained  in  a  report  on  the  President's  statement  at 
a  press  conference: 

The  dignity  and  self-respect  of  the  United  States  demanded  .  .  . 
that  we  had  some  reasonable  indication  that  progress  could  be 
made.  And  he  didn't  insist  upon  full  progress  or  any  great  blue- 
print to  come  out  of  any  such  conference  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 
just  something  that  could  be  called  progress.  .  .  .  Something  that 
would  be  evidence  of  earnest — of  good-faith  all  around. 
See  ibid.,  May  15,  1953. 

65  Ibid.,  March  21,  1955. 

66  The  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Government,  op.  tit.,  pp.  6-7. 

67  Premier  Bulganin  promised  to  study  the  note  carefully,  while  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov  agreed  on  May  11  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  which  took 
place  on  May  15.  See  New  York  Times,  May  12,  1955;  the  text  of  the  treaty 
is  given  in  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  pp.  643-676, 
and  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3298. 

68  The  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Government,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7-9. 
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ways  of  averting  the  outbreak  of  a  third  World  War.  The  British 
and  Indian  Governments  accepted,  the  Soviet  leaders  had  indi- 
cated a  few  weeks  previously  their  willingness  to  meet  at  the 
summit,  and  the  French  Government  countered  with  a  proposal 
for  a  Western  Big  Three  summit  meeting  to  estop  Soviet  inter- 
vention in  the  Middle  East,  but  President  Eisenhower  rejected 
the  Swiss  suggestion,  indicating  his  preference  for  negotiations 
within  the  United  Nations.69  In  his  letter  to  President  Eisen- 
hower of  November  17,  1956,  Bulganin  formally  supported  the 
Swiss  proposal  for  a  Five  Power  meeting,  but  stipulated  that  it 
deal  solely  with  arms  reduction  matters,70  which  was  rejected 
by  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.71  In  his 
reply  of  December  31,  President  Eisenhower  reiterated  his 
stand  on  handling  arms  limitation  negotiations  within  the  United 
Nations.72 

The  second  post-Geneva  wave  of  summit  conference  discus- 
sion commenced  with  the  proposals  of  Khrushchev  and  Bulganin 
a  year  later.73  Immediately  after  the  Soviet  Union  had  launched 
its  second  "Sputnik,"74  Khrushchev,  in  an  address  on  November  6, 
1957,  proposed  a  meeting  of  world  leaders  to  outlaw  war,  end 
the  arms  race,  and  establish  a  system  of  peaceful  co-existence.75 
This  was  followed,  in  Bulganin's  letter  to  Eisenhower  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  by  a  more  formal  Soviet  reiteration  of  its  request  for  an 
East-West  summit  conference.76  Initially  this  was  regarded  in 
the  United  States  as  designed  as  a  last-minute  attempt  to  thwart 
forthcoming  negotiations  at  the  Paris  North  Atlantic  Summit 


69  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  November  7-11,  1956. 

70  White  House,  Disarmament  Staff,  Reference  Documents  on  Disarma- 
ment Matters,  Background  Series  D-l — D-42  (Washington:  processed,  n.d. 
[1957]),  p.  237. 

71  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  January  4,  1957. 

72  Reference  Documents  on  Disarmament  Matters,  op.  cit.,  p.  239. 

73  The  Soviet  Union  appears  to  have  persisted  in  its  desire  for  an  East- 
West  summit  meeting  in  the  meantime,  however.  For  example,  in  January 
1957,  within  a  few  days  of  President  Eisenhower's  rejection  (December  31, 
1956)  of  Bulganin's  proposal  for  a  Five  Power  meeting,  Soviet  diplomats 
launched  an  informal  bid  for  Big  Four  summit  conversations  on  the  Middle 
East.  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  January  4,  1957.  On  September  27, 
1957,  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vasily  Kuznetov  supported  an  East- 
West  summit  gathering  to  break  the  diplomatic  deadlock  on  arms  limitation; 
ibid.,  September  28,  1957. 

74  The  Soviet  satellites  were  launched  respectively  on  October  4  and 
November  3,  1957. 

75  This  address  was  made  before  a  special  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
on  the  eve  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald,  November  7,  1957. 

76  New  York  Times,  December  10,  1957. 
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Conference,  scheduled  to  deal  with  the  arming  of  Western  Europe 
with  American  missiles  and  other  nuclear  weapons.77  However, 
it  was  supported  by  another  Bulganin  letter  to  Eisenhower  on 
January  8,  1958,78  again  pressing  for  such  a  conference,  and 
urging  that  it  be  held  within  two  or  three  months.79  In  his  reply 
of  January  12,  President  Eisenhower  finally  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  meet  at  the  summit  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  subject 
to  certain  conditions.80  This  resulted  in  the  exchanges  regarding 
East- West  summit  conference  pre-conditions  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  section  of  this  chapter.81 

A  final  comment  needs  to  be  made  respecting  the  particular 
reluctance  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  a  purely  bilateral 
summit  conference  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  fundamental  posi- 
tion of  the  Truman  Administration  was  posed  by  the  Chief 
Executive  in  June  1948 : 

The  great  issues  of  world  peace  and  world  recovery 
are  sometimes  portrayed  as  disputes  solely  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  fact  is  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  major  unsettled 
questions  of  the  postwar  world  is  primarily  a  disagree- 
ment between  this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


77  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  December  12,  1957. 

78  Ibid.,  January  9,  1958;  New  York  Times,  January  10,  1958. 

79  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  eighteen  other  nations.  This  letter  ap- 
parently was  timed  to  offset  President  Eisenhower's  State  of  the  Union 
message,  and  to  be  delivered  prior  to  United  States  clearance  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Powers  of  its  proposed  reply  to  the  earlier  Bulganin  letter  of 
December  9.  See  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  January  10  and  11, 
1958. 

80  Department  of  State,  Letter  to  Nikolai  Bulganin  .  .  .  from  President 
Eisenhower,  Released  January  12,  1958  (1958),  pp.  18-19.  The  President 
wrote: 

I  am  ready  to  meet  with  the  Soviet  leaders  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posals mentioned  in  your  letter  and  the  proposals  which  I  make, 
with  the  attendance  as  appropriate  of  leaders  of  other  states  which 
have  recognized  responsibilities  in  relation  to  one  or  another  of  the 
subjects  we  are  to  discuss.  It  would  be  essential  that  prior  to  such 
a  meeting  these  complex  matters  should  be  worked  on  in  advance 
through  diplomatic  channels  and  by  our  Foreign  Ministers,  so  that 
the  issues  can  be  presented  in  form  suitable  for  our  decisions  and  so 
that  it  can  be  ascertained  that  such  a  top-level  meeting  would,  in 
fact,  hold  good  hope  of  advancing  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice  in 
the  world.  .  .  . 

81  Pressure  was  developing  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  for 
such  a  summit  meeting,  especially  in  some  of  the  North  Atlantic  countries. 
Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  various  summit  conference  problems  in 
subsequent  exchanges  between  Eisenhower  and  the  Soviet  Premier. 
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The  cleavage  that  exists  is  not  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  It  is  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  rest  of  the  world.82 

When  in  February  1949  Marshal  Stalin,  replying  to  a  series 
of  questions  posed  by  an  American  journalist,  expressed  willing- 
ness to  open  direct  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  Secretary 
Acheson  propounded  the  American  position  at  a  press  confer- 
ence :  "I  am  sure  it  is  clear  to  you  .  .  .  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  not  discuss  any  matter  which  was  of  direct 
interest  to  other  nations  without  the  participation  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  other  nations."83 

It  appears  from  the  record,  therefore,  that  since  the  Potsdam 
Conference  the  United  States  has  been  reluctant  to  proceed  to 
the  summit  in  a  negotiation  capacity,  at  times  even  with  friendly 
allies.  Entirely  aside  from  the  basic  merits  of  such  meetings,  the 
result  has  been  to  place  the  United  States  Government  on  the 
defensive — of  cloaking  it,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  an  aura  of 
reluctance  approaching  obduracy.84  Persistence  in  such  critical 
times  in  a  policy  of  unwillingness  seriously  to  consider  negotia- 
tions at  the  summit  came  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  relinquish- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  international  leadership  on  the  issue  of 
maintaining  the  peace.85  This  negative  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  has  been  difficult  for  peoples  abroad  to  understand, 
because  the  United  States  has  in  the  recent  past  exercised  so 
vigorous  an  international  leadership,  has  traditionally  been 
dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  has  insisted  on  the 
performance  of  deeds  rather  than  the  mere  enunciation  of  words. 


82  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  18  (June  20,  1948),  p.  805.  Never- 
theless, for  a  summary  of  some  of  the  issues  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  which  could  be  negotiated  bilaterally,  see  the  statement  of 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  October  10,  1949;  ibid.,  vol.  21 
(Oct.  24, 1949),  p.  631. 

83  Ibid.,  vol.  20  (Feb.  13,  1949),  p.  193.  Although  the  Soviet  Government 
may  continue  to  press  for  private  Soviet-American  consultations,  it  has  not 
recently  done  so.  In  part  it  appears  that  the  negative  stand  of  the  United 
States  on  this  issue  is  motivated  by  the  opinion  that  such  consultations  might 
be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  by  the  Big  Two  to  parcel  out  global  spheres 
of  influence,  a  practice  that  is  contrary  to  the  traditional  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  In  any  case,  many  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  meeting 
could  be  achieved  by  an  exchange  of  official  state  visits. 

84  One  commentator  describes  this  as  "bumbling  to  the  summit;"  see 
Joseph  Alsop  in  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  March  3,  1958. 

85  See,  for  example,  the  warning  of  Walter  Lippmann,  in  ibid.,  December 
24,  1957. 
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Conclusions 

In  the  last  forty  years  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  present  at  some  thirty-three  conferences  and  conference- 
type  consultations.  All  but  four  of  these  occurred  within  the 
past  two  decades,  and  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  partici- 
pated in  more  than  half  of  the  total.  Many  of  these  conferences 
and  consultations  have  been  bipartite  and  often  informal  if  not 
intimate,  some  have  been  tripartite  or  quadripartite  generally  in 
the  nature  of  Great  Power  conclaves,  and  several  have  been  more 
general.86 

Occasionally  the  President  has  appeared  simply  to  deliver 
an  address  either  opening  (e.g.,  Harding  at  the  Washington 
Conference  in  1921  and  Coolidge  at  Havana  in  1928)  or  closing 
the  sessions  (e.g.,  Truman  at  San  Francisco  in  1945),  but  the 
President's  role  was  ceremonial  at  only  seven  of  the  gatherings. 
In  most  cases  he  was  an  active  participant  in  the  negotiations, 
and  often  he  initialed  or  signed  instruments  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  meetings,  as  in  the  case  of  Roosevelt  at  the  wartime  con- 
ferences and  Truman  at  Potsdam.  President  Eisenhower  has 
been  active  as  a  discussant,  but  has  avoided  signing  conference 
instruments,  although,  as  has  often  been  the  practice  in  the  past, 
at  the  termination  of  its  sessions,  at  times  he  has  subscribed  to 
joint  statements  or  communiques  describing  the  work  of  the 
gathering.  The  most  comprehensive,  formal  conference  negotia- 
tions participated  in  by  any  President  was  the  peace  settlement 
at  Paris  following  World  War  I. 

Some  of  the  gatherings  attended  by  the  President  have  been 
in  the  nature  of  pre-conference  or  post-conference  meetings.  For 
example,  in  1944  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  met  quietly  at  Hyde  Park  following  the  second  Quebec 
Conference,  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  delegations 
met  for  several  days  at  Malta  before  proceeding  to  join  the 
Soviet  negotiators  at  Yalta  in  1945,  and  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
met  again  at  Alexandria  on  their  return  from  the  Crimea.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  conferred  with  the  British  Prime  Minister  in 
Washington  shortly  before  he  went  to  Paris  to  attend  the  North 
Atlantic  Conference  in  December  1957.  In  other  cases  there  have 


86  There  have  been  16  bipartite  conferences,  6  tripartite  (generally  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  during  World 
War  II),  2  quadripartite  (Potsdam  and  Geneva),  and  9  more  general. 
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been  ministerial-level  sessions  prior  to  the  summit  gatherings.87 
A  pre-conference  gathering  participated  in  by  all  of  the 
governments  that  eventually  meet  in  the  principal  conference, 
and  which  is  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  main  gathering, 
may  serve  a  useful  purpose.  When  such  a  preliminary  meeting 
is  intended  to  enable  only  some  of  the  states  to  accommodate  their 
differences  in  order  to  present  a  united  front  to  the  remaining 
government  in  the  principal  negotiations,  it  places  the  latter  at 
a  disadvantage.  If  those  meeting  in  advance  wish  to  outmaneuver 
the  non-participating  state,  this  device  may  help  to  achieve  their 
political  victory,  but  it  is  rarely  likely  to  foster  genuine  negotia- 
tion and  the  resolution  of  serious  problems  at  the  main  confer- 
ence. Significant  diplomatic  settlement  can  hardly  be  achieved 
if  there  is  a  pre-conference  of  some  of  the  parties  designed  to 
back  the  remaining  party  into  a  diplomatic  corner. 

In  November  1942  President  Roosevelt  suggested  that  the 
Big  Three — Churchill,  Stalin,  and  Roosevelt — meet  in  a  major 
conference,  whereupon  the  British  Prime  Minister  pressed  for 
a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  American 
representatives,  but  Roosevelt  opposed  this  procedure  because  of 
possible  offense  to  the  Soviet  Union.88  Again,  when  Churchill 
proposed  that  Roosevelt  and  he  meet  privately  prior  to  the 
Tehran  conference  with  Stalin,  the  President  again  demurred 
because  he  was  fearful  that  such  prior  discussions  would  be 
interpreted  by  the  Soviet  leader  as  devised  to  present  him  with 
a  united  Anglo-American  position.89 

Confronted  by  the  Western  use  of  this  pre-conference  tech- 
nique in  the  postwar  years,  especially  at  the  ministerial  level, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  tended  to  evidence  sensitivity  respecting 
this  matter.  As  a  consequence,  Khrushchev  asserted  in  1955  that 
diplomatic  progress  would  be  most  feasible  if  it  was  on  the  basis 


87  The  practice  of  holding  pre-conference  meetings  is  not  uncommon  at 
other  levels  of  diplomacy.  The  representatives  of  the  Big-  Four  met  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  in  order  to  work  out  a  draft  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco 
in  1945.  After  the  war,  the  Western  Powers  not  infrequently  held  Foreign 
Ministers'  meetings  preceding  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
(CFM)  in  which  they  convened  with  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

88  Winston  S.  Churchill,  The  Hinge  of  Fate  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1950),  pp.  662-666.  Roosevelt  wrote:  "I  do  not  want  to  give  Stalin  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  settling  everything  between  ourselves  before  we  meet 
him."  Ibid.,  p.  664. 

89  Winston  S.  Churchill,  Closing  the  Ring  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1951),  pp.  310-314. 
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of  "equal  to  equal,"90  and  in  an  address  before  the  Supreme  Soviet 
on  December  22,  1957,  during  the  recent  debate  on  convening  a 
summit  conference,  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  warned 
against  such  "Western  military  grouping"  conferences  prior  to 
negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  noted  above,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  early  1958 
regarding  an  East-West  summit  conference,  President  Eisen- 
hower initially  insisted  on  a  pre-conference  at  the  Foreign 
Ministers'  level,  in  order  to  negotiate  arrangements  for  subse- 
quent approval  by  the  heads  of  government.  The  Soviet  Union 
rejected  this  proposal  at  the  outset,  but  eventually  agreed  to  a 
Foreign  Ministers  preliminary  meeting  merely  to  arrange  con- 
ference preliminaries,  which  was  objected  to  by  the  United 
States.  In  principle,  both  of  these  appear  to  be  reasonable  and 
legitimate  pre-conference  suggestions,  and  either  might  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  principal  gathering.  The  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  evidenced  their 
differing  objectives  with  respect  to  the  agenda  as  well  as  the 
procedure  of  the  projected  summit  conference,  as  pointed  out 
above. 

The  summit  conference  among  only  friendly  states  must  be 
distinguished  from  that  involving  competitors  or  antagonists. 
If  the  parties  to  the  gathering  are  on  amiable  terms  and  meet  to 
achieve  common  objectives,  much  may  be  achieved.  The  bipartite 
conversations  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  to  further  their  war- 
time plans  against  the  Axis,  generally  were  of  this  nature. 
Similarly  the  postwar  meetings  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower held  with  the  leaders  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
have  been  to  join  in  common  cause  in  the  Cold  War.  In  such 
meetings  the  participants  generally  seek  to  accommodate  their 
differences  and  move  forward  together. 

After  the  Cold  War  was  under  way,  however,  the  East- West 
diplomacy  at  the  summit  entailed  the  meeting  of  competitors. 
Certain  elements  of  common  interest  may  exist,  such  as  a  mutual 
desire  to  avert  the  outbreak  of  general,  nuclear  war.  Never- 
theless, the  conference  atmosphere  is  likely  to  involve  serious 
conflict  of  interests,  rendering  genuine  negotiation  difficult  and 
accentuating  "political  victory"  rather  than  mutual  adjustment. 
This  is  the  risk  of  conference  negotiations  at  the  summit  with 


New  York  Times,  July  5,  1955. 
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the  Soviet  Union,  and  may  result  in  little  more  than  meeting 
without  agreement.91 

In  the  postwar  years  the  United  States  has  fairly  consistent- 
ly insisted  upon  certain  pre-conditions  to  meeting  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  summit.  The  American  Government  has  demanded 
prior,  overt  evidences  of  good  faith,  in  the  nature  of  deeds  rather 
than  words.  While  the  practice  of  prescribing  pre-conditions  may 
be  justifiable  in  principle,  it  needs  to  be  exercised  with  caution 
unless  it  is  intended  as  an  excuse  for  avoiding  meeting  at  the 
summit.  If  demands  are  made  which  obviously  cannot  be  fulfilled 
without  serious  offense  to  national  honor,  or  if  they  are  intended 
primarily  to  serve  propaganda  purposes,  they  are  more  likely 
to  forestall  than  to  promote  negotiations.  The  very  refusal  to 
confer  except  on  compliance  with  such  pre-conditions  may  very 
well  not  only  defeat  the  opportunity  of  achieving  negotiated  ac- 
commodation but  also  present  the  other  party  with  an  easy 
propaganda  victory. 

The  demanding  of  evidences  of  good  faith  and  deeds  of  the 
nature  sometimes  prescribed  by  the  United  States  appears  to 
represent  an  untenable  moralistic  and  unrealistic  position.  It 
must  be  clear  that  both  East  and  West  are  unlikely  to  compromise 
their  interests,  as  they  conceive  them,  in  advance  of  negotiation 
which  is  essentially  a  matter  of  bargaining.  A  "take  it  or  leave 
it"  attitude,  combined  with  the  demand  for  major  concessions 
in  advance,  is  unlikely  to  produce  serious  negotiation  and  is 
most  likely  to  inhibit  potential  compromise  and  adjustment. 

Expectation  that  a  summit  meeting  be  adequately  prepared 
for,  however,  is  by  no  means  unreasonable.  The  publicized  em- 
phasis during  the  negotiations  of  1958  regarding  this  matter 
was  indeed  wholesome.92  Unless  the  objective  is  merely  to  bring 
ranking  leaders  together  to  become  acquainted  with  one  another, 
considerable  preliminary  work  normally  is  undertaken  by  For- 
eign Ministers  and  conventional  diplomats  in  advance  of  the 
conference.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  pride  themselves  on  having 
things  tidy  and  shipshape  for  their  chiefs  insofar  as  possible, 
and  generally  they  will  make  unusual  efforts  to  resolve  remaining 


91  The  Munich  Conference  of  1938  provides  still  another  pattern,  namely, 
the  signing  of  agreements  by  which  some  participants  seek  to  appease 
others. 

92  Nevertheless,  the  insistence  by  the  Government  on  this  pre-condition 
in  1958  raises  the  question  whether  the  Administration  thereby  meant  to 
imply  that  there  had  been  inadequate  preparation  previously,  as  for  Yalta, 
Potsdam,  or  Geneva. 
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issues,  or  at  least  to  reduce  them  to  the  barest  minimum.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  participating  states  are  friendly- 
allies.93  If  differences  are  irreconcilable  at  ministerial  and  lower 
levels,  they  naturally  remain  to  be  negotiated  by  the  heads  of 
government. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  governments  normally  seek  to  negotiate 
from  positions  of  strength.  This  is  especially  true,  perhaps,  of 
that  state  which  for  the  moment  believes  itself  to  be  in  a  stronger 
position  than  it  will  subsequently  occupy.  This  may  explain,  in 
part,  the  reluctance  of  the  United  States  to  accept  Churchill's 
suggestion  of  1953  for  a  meeting  at  the  summit.  By  way  of 
contrast,  however,  the  decision  to  go  to  Geneva  two  years  later 
was  made  by  the  Eisenhower  Administration  when  the  Manila 
Pact,  establishing  the  Pacific  security  arrangement,  had  been 
signed  and  the  Paris  agreements,  providing  for  the  independence 
of  West  Germany  and  its  admission  into  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  had  gone  into  effect.94 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  leaders  became  rather  insistent  in  their 
request  for  a  summit  gathering  in  November  1957  after  they  had 
launched  their  first  two  "Sputniks,"  and  it  was  not  until  shortly 
before  the  successful  orbiting  of  the  first  "Explorer"  that  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  appeared  to  be  willing  to  negotiate 
seriously  respecting  the  holding  of  such  a  meeting.95  A  position 
of  strength  is  posited  not  only  upon  the  military  might  of  a 
country,  but  also  on  its  alliances,  its  economic  status,  and  other 
elements,  even  including  its  scientific  progress,  as  the  launching 
of  earth  satellites  has  illustrated. 


93  Thus,  for  example,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  diplomatic  work 
achieved,  the  preparatory  stage  was  the  most  important  for  the  Paris  North 
Atlantic  Conference  of  Heads  of  Government  in  1957.  The  approach  of  the 
meeting  stimulated  the  permanent  representatives  to  adjust  and  agree  to 
pending  issues  under  negotiation,  so  that  there  was  little  left  for  the  heads 
of  government  to  negotiate,  except  for  the  missile  bases  and  projected 
summit  conference  questions.  The  principal  benefit  of  having  the  heads  of 
government  at  this  particular  conference  appears  to  have  been  psychological 
— for  its  effect  upon  the  heads  of  government  themselves,  on  the  alliance  as 
a  whole,  on  the  respective  member  countries,  and  on  the  peoples  of  other 
countries. 

94  The  Manila  Pact  was  signed  on  September  8,  1954,  and  entered  into 
force  on  February  19  of  the  following  year;  the  arrangements  for  West 
Germany  became  effective  on  May  5,  1955;  and  five  days  later  the  joint 
Western  communication  was  sent  to  the  Soviet  Government  inviting  it  to 
the  Geneva  Conference. 

95  The  change  in  the  United  States  position  was  contained  in  President 
Eisenhower's  letter  to  Bulganin  of  January  12,  1958,  and  the  first  "Explorer" 
satellite  was  launched  on  January  31,  1958. 
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During  World  War  II  President  Roosevelt  exercised  a  good 
deal  of  personal  leadership  in  the  summit  conference  system.  In 
the  postwar  years,  since  Potsdam,  however,  both  Presidents 
Truman  and  Eisenhower  appear  to  have  been  reluctant  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  negotiating  capacity  at  top  level  meetings.  On  occa- 
sion this  has  been  the  case  even  with  respect  to  the  proposals  of 
our  allies  to  negotiate  with  them,  but  it  has  been  especially  true 
in  regard  to  arranging  an  East- West  summit  gathering.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  to  relinquish  leadership  to  others  and  to  place 
the  United  States  on  the  defensive — in  a  posture  of  reacting  to 
the  proposals  of  others,  which  patently  is  fraught  with  signifi- 
cant disadvantages.96  Answering  the  other  side's  proposals 
leaves  to  it  the  initiative  in  selecting  the  issues,  the  emphasis, 
and  the  timing.  The  appearance  of  reluctance  also  may  be  inter- 
preted, rightly  or  wrongly,  as  obstinacy  or,  even  worse,  as 
weakness. 

The  location  of  the  summit  conference  may  be  of  importance. 
The  selection  of  Paris  for  the  negotiations  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  I  had  much  to  recommend  it,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  its  central  location  for  the  European  participants,  although 
one  of  the  major  Swiss  cities  may  have  been  preferable  if  a 
neutral  site  had  been  desired.  Nevertheless,  Paris  provided 
Wilson  with  certain  ceremonial  and  public  relations  opportunities 
he  would  not  have  enjoyed  in  Switzerland. 

During  World  War  II  many  of  the  Roosevelt  meetings  with 
Churchill  were  held  in  Washington  (or  Hyde  Park)  and  Quebec, 
due  no  doubt  to  personal  security  factors  and  the  President's 
infirmity.  The  conferences  with  Stalin,  however,  were  either  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  in  territory  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet 
Army — Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam.97  In  the  postwar  period  a 
number  of  the  Great  Power  conferences  have  been  held  on 
mutually  convenient  or  ''neutral"  territory.  The  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  used  Bermuda  twice,  and  the 


96  Such  negativism  is  related  at  this  point  entirely  to  procedure,  not  to 
the  substance  of  policy;  however,  to  be  on  the  defensive  respecting  procedure 
is  not  conducive  to  exercising  leadership  with  respect  to  substantive  policy 
matters. 

97  Stalin  declined  an  invitation  to  join  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  in  a 
conference  in  1943  because  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  time  because  of  his  responsibilities  respecting  the  war.  If 
Stalin  had  attended,  the  site  would  have  been  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  Casablanca  had  significance  for  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  African  campaign. 
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meeting  with  the  Soviet  Government  was  held  in  uncommitted 
Switzerland.98 

Usually  the  meeting  at  the  summit  is  relatively  short.  Most 
of  the  World  War  II  conferences  lasted  only  a  few  days,"  al- 
though the  Washington  (Arcadia)  conversations  ran  from 
December  22,  1941,  to  January  14,  1942,  for  more  than  three 
weeks,  the  Casablanca  gathering  from  January  14  to  24,  1943, 
the  first  Quebec  meeting  from  August  14  to  24,  1943,  and  Yalta 
from  February  4  to  11,  1945.  The  lengthiest  conference  abroad 
met  at  Potsdam,  which  continued  for  more  than  two  weeks  (July 
17-August  2,  1945),  whereas  the  Geneva  and  the  Paris  North 
Atlantic  Conferences  were  respectively  in  session  less  than  a 
week  (July  18-23,  1955,  and  December  16-19,  1957).  The  absence 
of  the  President  and  his  foreign  colleagues  from  their  respective 
countries  for  extended  periods  of  time  may  create  difficulties, 
although  they  may  be  away  from  their  desks  for  longer  periods 
for  other  purposes. 

A  protracted  absence  and  continued  negotiations  abroad, 
such  as  that  undertaken  by  President  Wilson  when  he  went  to 
Paris,  1918-1919,  is  highly  exceptional  and  should  be  avoided.100 
Not  only  is  the  country  without  its  leader  but  the  President  is 
apt  to  lose  contact  with  domestic  opinion  and  the  political  situa- 
tion at  home,  or  he  may  be  distracted  during  the  negotiations  by 
the  pressure  of  domestic  problems  that  require  his  attention. 
Or  he  may  need  temporarily  to  absent  himself  from  the  negotia- 
tions and  return  to  his  capital  as  did  both  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George  during  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  which  may  seriously 
delay  the  negotiations.101  Some  of  the  leading  personages  also 

98  In  1958  the  Soviet  leaders  expressed  the  willingness  to  meet  at  the 
summit  in  Washington.  See  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  March  16, 
1958.  The  initial  reaction  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  according  to  the 
press,  was  to  oppose  the  prospect,  on  the  grounds,  it  was  alleged,  that  it 
might  enhance  the  domestic  and  international  stature  of  the  Soviet  leaders; 
see  ibid.,  March  20,  1958. 

99  Some  lasted  only  a  day  or  two,  while  others  were  somewhat  lengthier, 
such  as  Cairo  (November  22-26,  1943)  and  Tehran  (November  28-December 
1,  1943). 

ioo  President  Wilson  sailed  from  the  United  States  on  December  4,  1918, 
and  he  returned  on  July  8  of  the  following  year,  involving  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately seven  months.  During  this  period,  he  was  away  from  Paris  for 
a  few  weeks,  as  noted  below.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
World  Settlement,  op.  cit.,  passim. 

ioi  President  Wilson  returned  to  the  United  States  and  was  absent  from 
the  conference  for  a  month  (February  15  to  March  14,  1919).  At  this  time 
Lloyd  George  returned  temporarily  to  England,  and  Premier  Georges 
Clemenceau  was  shot  on  February  19.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Council 
of  Ten  was  virtually  helpless  without  them,  inasmuch  they  were  "the  indi- 
viduals in  whom  authority  and  power  centered."  See  House  and  Seymour 
(eds.),  What  Really  Happened  at  Paris,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
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had  to  absent  themselves  from  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815.  Perhaps  having  these  experiences  in  mind, 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  invited  his  political  opponent,  Clement 
R.  Attlee,  to  serve  on  the  United  Kingdom  delegation  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference  in  1945,  so  that  if  the  British  election  put 
Attlee  in  the  position  of  head  of  government,  which  it  did,  he 
could  take  over  from  Churchill  during  the  conference  without 
disrupting  its  continuity. 

To  date,  all  summit  conferences  have  accomplished  something. 
The  wartime  meetings  of  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Stalin  enabled 
the  governments  of  the  Big  Three  to  integrate  their  wartime 
operations  and  peacetime  objectives  to  a  much  greater  degree 
and  more  expeditiously  than  would  have  been  possible  at  a  lower 
negotiating  level. 

The  principal  objectives  of  meeting  at  the  summit  are  to 
enable  the  ranking  leaders  to  come  to  know  one  another  person- 
ally— although  this  might  be  achieved  by  exchanges  of  state  visits 
as  well;  to  promote  negotiation  when  this  is  inhibited  or  ob- 
structed at  a  lower  level;  and  to  hasten  negotiations  when  ex- 
pedition is  imperative.  Naturally,  accomplishment  is  likely  to 
be  greater  when  participation  is  limited  to  friendly  powers.  In 
the  postwar  years  it  has  been  employed  effectively  on  several 
occasions  by  the  Western  Governments,  as  by  Truman,  Attlee, 
and  Mackenzie  King  in  1945  and  by  Eisenhower  at  Bermuda  in 
1953  and  1957.  In  certain  other  cases  doubt  exists  as  to  whether 
propaganda  objectives  have  not  overshadowed  more  serious 
purposes. 

As  an  instrument  of  diplomacy  it  would  appear  that  the 
summit  conference  achieves  its  greatest  stature  and  is  most 
productive  if  it  results  in  serious  accommodation  embodied  in 
agreed  instruments.  Occasionally  these  take  the  form  of  formal 
treaties,  but  more  frequently  they  are  in  the  nature  of  an  agree- 
ment, a  protocol,  an  arrangement,  or  a  declaration  of  policy. 
Often  there  will  be  a  joint  communique,  but  it  is  little  more  than 
a  general  statement  of  meeting  and  accomplishment. 

Perhaps  having  in  mind  the  postwar  reaction  to  the  Yalta 
and  Potsdam  agreements,  President  Eisenhower  has  been  careful 
not  to  become  involved  in  personal  negotiation  and  the  signing  of 
any  important  agreement.  For  example,  in  his  radio-television 
report  of  July  25,  1955,  on  the  East- West  Geneva  Conference,  he 
declared :  *  There  were  no  secret  agreements  made,  either  under- 
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stood  agreements  or  written  ones."102  Assuming  that  the  pub- 
lished Department  of  State  report  on  the  conference  is  complete, 
the  President  could  have  omitted  the  word  "secret,"  because  no 
agreements  of  any  sort  were  signed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  conferees  did  not  even  issue  a  joint  com- 
munique upon  the  termination  of  their  labors.103 

Moreover,  at  the  North  Atlantic  Summit  Conference  of  1957, 
according  to  the  official  report  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
President  also  avoided  becoming  a  party  to  any  negotiated  instru- 
ment— even  with  our  allies.  The  only  published  documents  con- 
cluded at  the  conference  are  the  "Declaration  of  Principles," 
which  is  a  joint  statement  of  policy,  and  the  conference  "Com- 
munique," both  of  which  resulted  not  from  the  President's  nego- 
tiations, but  from  the  "Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council."104  It  also  is  interesting  to  note  the  care  with  which  both 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles, 
in  their  radio-television  reports  on  the  conference,  December  23, 
1957,  avoided  any  reference  to  having  agreed  to  anything.  In- 
stead, resorting  to  various  circuitous  phrases,  especially  the 
anomalous  expression  "decisions  were  taken,"105  they  appear  to 
take  considerable  pride  in  avoiding  admitting  the  very  conse- 
quences that  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  significant  and 
genuine  negotiations  of  this  nature. 

There  are  a  number  of  dangers  and  disadvantages  inherent 
in  conference  negotiations  at  the  summit.  If  the  end  product  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  or  agreement,  it  places  the  President  in 
a  committed  position  and  denies  him  the  flexibility  of  considered 
reaction  subsequent  to  negotiation.  This  was  one  of  the  handicaps 
of  Wilson's  status  when  he  returned  from  Paris.  As  noted,  the 
public  reaction  to  certain  of  the  wartime  agreements  doubtless 
rendered  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower  very  wary  of 
arriving  at  agreements  at  the  summit  with  the  Soviet  Union 
after  World  War  II.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wartime  purely  mili- 
tary commitments  of  President  Roosevelt  negotiated  at  the  vari- 


102  The  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Government,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 

103  Significantly,  the  only  agreement  relating  to  the  Geneva  Conference 
was  an  exchange  of  notes  to  hold  the  conference;  see  ibid.,  pp.  6-11. 

104  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Meeting  of  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment, op.  cit,  pp.  103-110.  This  obviously  is  only  a  partial  report. 

105  President  Eisenhower  merely  mentioned,  impersonally,  that  "the  con- 
ference [meaning  the  Foreign  Ministers]  unanimously  adopted  a  Declaration 
of  Principles"  and  "we  arranged  for  procedures  .  .  ."  Secretary  Dulles  used 
several  general  expressions  such  as  "actions  taken,"  "the  decisions  taken," 
"expressed  the  willingness,"  and  the  like. 
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ous  meetings  with  Churchill  and  Stalin  generally  received  little 
criticism. 

The  personal  attitudes  and  feelings  of  the  President,  who 
usually  is  not  trained  in  the  niceties  of  professional  negotiation, 
may  influence  his  position  and  actions,  leading  to  unnecessary 
concessions  or  unwarranted  inflexibility.  On  the  other  hand,  being 
a  political  leader  as  well  as  the  elected  head  of  state,  the  President 
may  be  overly  sensitive  to  the  developments  of  domestic  politics, 
and  his  stature  if  not  his  prestige  at  the  conference  table  may  be 
affected  by  political  reverses  at  home.106 

There  also  is  a  danger  that  conference  determinations  are 
apt  to  be  too  closely  and  personally  identified  with  the  President 
as  an  individual  and  a  political  leader,  rather  than  with  the 
government  and  the  country  he  represents.  Had  the  Versailles 
Treaty  containing  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  not  been 
politically  equated  with  President  Wilson  it  may  have  fared 
better  in  the  Senate,  and  if  the  Yalta  commitments  regarding 
the  Pacific  had  not  been  identified  with  Roosevelt  there  might 
have  been  a  more  concerted  effort  in  the  United  States  to  seek  to 
rectify  certain  unfortunate  effects  rather  than  to  permit  ex- 
tremists, for  political  reasons,  to  misrepresent  them  as  bordering 
on  the  "treasonable." 

Finally,  there  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  that 
flow  from  the  publicity  that  is  likely  to  attend  a  summit  confer- 
ence. Various  public  pressures  are  exerted  prior  to  and  during 
the  publicly  announced  high  level  gathering.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  wartime  meetings  of  Roosevelt  were  not  so  publicized,  and 
naturally  the  military  determinations  arrived  at  were  not  re- 
vealed except  in  the  most  general  terms  and  then  usually  only 
to  enhance  morale  at  home  or  weaken  it  in  the  enemy  countries. 

The  peacetime  conference,  however,  must  cope  with  the 
merciless  glare  of  the  limelight.  This  varies  somewhat  in  practice, 
there  usually  being  more  privacy  when  the  President  meets  with 
the  leaders  of  friendly  countries  in  genuine  negotiations.  Infor- 
mation respecting  the  Bermuda  conversations  is  far  from  com- 
plete, and  no  official  reports  have  been  published  by  the  United 

106  It  has  been  reported  that  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  Lloyd 
George,  who  enjoyed  a  popular  mandate,  took  advantage  of  Wilson's  weak- 
ened political  position  at  home  when  the  latter  intimated  appealing  to  public 
opinion  in  support  of  his  positions,  and  when  the  President  threatened 
leaving  the  conference,  his  ranking  fellow  negotiators  did  not  take  him  as 
seriously  as  they  otherwise  might  have.  See  Paul  Birdsall,  Versailles  Treaty- 
Twenty  Years  After  (New  York:  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1941),  p.  11;  also 
E.  J.  Dillon,  The  Inside  Story  of  the  Peace  Conference  (New  York:  Harper, 
1920),  p.  65. 
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States  respecting  them.107  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  pub- 
licity was  given  to  the  East- West  summit  gathering  at  Geneva 
in  1955,  for  which  the  Department  of  State  issued  an  official 
report  within  only  two  months.108 

Illustrative  of  the  excessive  degree  to  which  such  an  East- 
West  conference  may  involve  publicity  is  the  great  debate  in  the 
United  States  in  1957-1958  respecting  a  possible  summit  meeting 
with  the  Soviets.  Such  questions  as  whether  there  should  be  a 
conclave  at  the  highest  level,  which  states  should  participate, 
location  of  the  meeting  site,  and  especially  the  agenda  and  pre- 
conditions were  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  United  States. 
The  press  was  replete  with  the  statements  not  only  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  also  of  individual  members  of 
Congress,  journalists,  commentators,  opinion  polling  organiza- 
tions, local  politicians,  members  of  the  clergy  and  professional 
groups,  and  many  private  citizens.  Such  a  melee  of  advance  con- 
flicting if  not  confusing  opinion,  while  perhaps  an  evidence  of 
the  American  democratic  system,  is  inclined  to  weaken  the 
position  of  the  negotiator  and  inhibit  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

Because  of  the  stature  of  the  chief  participants,  negotiation 
in  quiet  is  far  more  difficult  to  achieve  at  the  summit  than  it  is 
at  the  ministerial  or  conventional  diplomatic  levels.  Moreover, 
if  excessive  emphasis  is  placed  upon  publicity,  the  President 
tends  to  enter  the  diplomatic  arena  as  a  spokesman  addressing 
the  galleries  and  seeking  a  political  victory  at  home  or  a  propa- 
ganda triumph  abroad  rather  than  as  a  negotiator  intent  upon 
accommodation  and  the  resolution  of  the  issues.109 


107  The  report  on  the  summit  North  Atlantic  meeting"  of  December  1957 
merely  contains  the  general  addresses  of  the  leaders  at  the  opening  session 
and  the  first  business  session  of  the  conference,  together  with  the  texts  of 
the  Declaration  and  Communique,  and  the  report  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  upon  their  return  from  Paris.  It  is  by  no  means  a  full 
report  like  that  on  the  Yalta  Conference.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation Meeting  of  Heads  of  Government,  op.  cit. 

108  Department  of  State,  The  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment, op.  cit.  The  fact  that  President  Eisenhower  was  especially  sensitive 
to  the  public  relations  aspects  of  the  Geneva  meeting  in  1955  is  attested  to 
by  the  fact  that  James  C.  Hagerty,  his  Press  Secretary,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  nine  members  of  his  official  delegation;  ibid.,  p.  vii.  Although  Mr. 
Hagerty  also  accompanied  the  President  to  the  Paris  North  Atlantic  Summit 
Conference  in  1957,  he  was  designated  as  an  "advisor,"  of  which  there  were 
seventeen,  not  as  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  official  delegation;  see 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Meeting  of  Heads  of  Government,  op. 
cit.,  p.  ix. 

109  por  additional  comment  on  this  aspect  of  diplomacy,  see  Elmer 
Plischke,  "A  More  Open  Diplomacy  vs.  Greater  Secrecy,"  Foreign  Service 
Journal,  vol.  34  (Apr.  1957),  pp.  31-34. 
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The  summit  conference,  to  conclude,  has  become  a  vital  part 
of  the  contemporary  foreign  relations  system  of  the  United 
States.  The  maintenance  of  peace  in  this  nuclear  age,  requiring 
rapid  and  significant  accommodation,  appears  to  justify  nego- 
tiation at  the  highest  level  as  an  occasional  supplement  to  the 
administration  of  foreign  relations  by  conventional  diplomacy. 
Much  may  be  achieved  if  the  summit  conference  is  judiciously 
planned.  It  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  resorted  to  more  freely 
among  friends  than  among  competitors  and  antagonists,  but  even 
in  East- West  relations  it  may  bear  significant  fruit  if  it  is  wisely 
handled  and  the  participants  are  sincere  in  mutually  desiring  to 
adjust  their  differences  and  achieve  better  understanding.  Never- 
theless, it  should  be  employed  sparingly  lest  it  lose  its  effect,  nor 
should  it  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself. 


Chapter  7 
APPRAISAL  OF  SUMMIT  DIPLOMACY 

Although  diplomacy  is  as  old  as  the  recorded  history  of 
mankind,  its  techniques  and  methodology  have  by  no  means  been 
static.  Illustrative  of  the  many  important  changes  that  have 
evolved  are  the  movement  from  early  ad  hoc  diplomatic  emis- 
saries to  permanent  resident  missions,  refinement  of  rules  gov- 
erning precedence,  development  of  multilateral  negotiations 
around  the  conference  table,  democratization  of  the  personnel 
employed  in  diplomacy,  emphasis  on  greater  openness,  and  gravi- 
tation toward  negotiating  at  higher  levels.  The  last  of  these  has 
been  evidenced  by  simultaneous  and  substantial  growth  in  the 
active  participation  of  both  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  the  chiefs 
of  state  and  heads  of  government.1 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  diplomacy  at  the  summit  is 
sometimes  a  necessary  and  often  a  useful  foreign  relations 
technique.  That  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  employed,  as  well 
as  its  effectiveness,  will  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  and  the  ability  and  persuasions  of  the  President  and 
his  confreres  also  is  obvious.  It  similarly  is  apparent  that  summit 
diplomacy  is  by  no  means  a  proven  panacea  for  the  international 
issues  confronting  the  mid-twentieth  century  nuclear  world.  But 
neither  has  it  been  disproven  that  high  level  diplomacy  may  help 
to  resolve  or  ameliorate  some  of  these  problems.  Whether  it  is 
likely  to  become  a  fad  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  term  "summit"  as  applied  to  diplomacy  is  of  recent 
origin.  It  was  first  used  in  an  official  pronouncement  in  1943, 
when  in  the  joint  statement  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 


1  While  it  is  not  an  integral  part  of  this  analysis,  passing  note  should 
be  taken  of  the  increasing  development  of  diplomacy  at  the  ministerial  level, 
involving  direct  bipartite  negotiations,  ceremonial  and  goodwill  visits  abroad, 
and  many  ad  hoc  as  well  as  regularized  conferences  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  contemporary  mushrooming  of  ministerial-level  organs 
of  international  organizations,  such  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  Councils  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  the  Manila  Pact,  as  well  as  similar  units  in  the  Council  of  Europe,  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and  other  international  agencies.  There 
is  thus  a  distinct  trend  toward  increased  diplomacy  at  both  the  summit  and 
sub-summit  levels. 
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first  Quebec  Conference  they  recognized  the  significance  of  deal- 
ing at  this  level  with  respect  to  policy  direction  during  World 
War  II.  After  the  death  of  Roosevelt  and  the  decline  in  the  use 
of  the  head  of  government  conference,  Churchill  proposed  East- 
West  meetings  at  the  highest  level  in  1951  and  again  in  1953,  and 
he  first  used  the  word  "summit"  without  identifying  it  overtly 
either  with  the  head  of  government  conference  or  with  diplomacy 
in  general.  Not  until  the  time  of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1955, 
however,  did  the  term  "summit  conference"  come  into  common 
usage. 

On  occasion  the  concept  of  summit  diplomacy  is  inclined  to 
be  identified  with  the  personal  diplomacy  of  the  Chief  Executive.2 
The  two  may  come  to  be  indistinguishable  in  practice,  and  cer- 
tainly the  very  nature  of  summit  diplomacy  presumes  the  per- 
sonal involvement  of  the  President.  However,  the  expression 
personal  diplomacy  unfortunately  tends  to  imply  not  only  his 
direct  participation  but  also  unilateral  executive  action  inde- 
pendent of  professional  advice  or  assistance.  From  time  to  time 
a  President  may  act  in  this  fashion,  but  generally  this  is  not  the 
case.  Ultimate  responsibility  for  all  foreign  policy,  negotiations, 
and  international  understandings  arrived  at  under  executive  au- 
thority rests  with  the  President  whether  he  participates  directly 
in  their  devisement  or  not,  and  in  most  important  matters  he  is 
involved  to  some  degree.  The  term  summit  therefore  is  more 
appropriately  applied  simply  to  the  level  of  the  diplomacy,  not 
to  personal  management  in  an  arbitrary  fashion. 

Increasing  Diplomacy  At  The  Summit 

The  increasing  use  of  summit  diplomacy  has  been  rendered 
physically  possible  by  improved  communications  and  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Distant  points  are  within  hours  rather  than  days 
or  weeks,  and  consultation  is  almost  instantaneous  via  radio  and 
the  telephone.3  Increased  application  of  diplomacy  at  the  summit 
by  the  United  States  has  been  motivated,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
necessity,  as  a  Great  Power,  of  providing  positive  and  prompt 
world  leadership  and  initiative.  Externally  as  well  as  internally 
these  often  have  been  found  to  be  most  effectively  exercised  at 
the  highest  governmental  level. 


2  As  frequently  used,  the  expression  personal  diplomacy  is  broader  in 
scope  in  that  it  may  be  applied  to  both  the  presidential  and  ministerial  levels. 

3  For  additional  comment  on  this  point,  see  Harold  Nicolson,  The  Evo- 
lution of  Diplomatic  Method  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1954),  pp.  81-84. 
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Diplomacy  at  the  summit  has  tended  to  become  a  regularized 
and  accepted  aspect  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  Although 
all  of  the  five  types  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  have 
increased  in  use,  the  amount  of  such  increase  has  been  uneven. 
Some  of  these  categories  were  employed  early  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  Government,  especially  presidential  policy- 
making and  enunciation,  and  the  appointment  of  personal  repre- 
sentatives. But  even  in  these  cases,  the  rate  of  employment  has 
increased  perceptibly  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Often  the  quantitative  development  is  likely  to  hinge  peculiarly 
upon  the  personal  relations  of  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
of  State.  As  far  as  policy  formulation  and  presentation  are  con- 
cerned, as  President  Roosevelt  tended  to  become  his  own  Secretary 
of  State  during  Word  War  II,  he  nevertheless  generally  left 
leadership  regarding  certain  fields  to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull,  such  as  the  trade  agreements  program,  various  aspects  in 
the  development  of  inter-Americanism  and  the  Good  Neighbor 
policy,  the  devisement  of  the  initial  United  States  draft  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  even  much  of  the  delicate  negotia- 
tion with  Japan  preceding  Pearl  Harbor. 

By  way  of  contrast,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  appears  to 
have  relied  somewhat  more  on  his  Secretary  of  State  for  policy 
advice,  but  where  internal  political  support  had  to  be  developed, 
the  President  assumed  the  role  of  public  spokesman  while  his  Sec- 
retaries, particularly  Dean  Acheson,  remained  more  in  the  back- 
ground. President  Eisenhower  has  offered  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  policy  enunciation  to  Secretary  John  Foster  Dulles, 
but  he  has  retained  the  enunciatory  role  with  respect  to  arms 
limitation  and  major  proposals  in  certain  serious  situations,  such 
as  the  Suez  crisis  and  the  Soviet  launching  of  space  satellites. 

The  practice  of  the  President  in  using  special  diplomatic 
agents  varies  in  accordance  with  his  determination  to  become 
personally  involved  abroad  rather  than  relying  upon  the  con- 
ventional means  of  conducting  foreign  relations.  This  technique 
is  most  likely  to  be  employed  in  mediatory  endeavors — as  in  the 
case  of  House's  European  missions  for  Wilson,  Hopkins'  missions 
for  Roosevelt,  and  the  Marshall  mission  to  China — or  when  the 
President  desires  the  aid  of  a  special  roving  or  trouble  shooting 
emissary.  However,  in  so  doing,  the  Chief  Executive  tends  to 
create  a  morale  problem  by  short  circuiting  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  resident  diplomats.  Nevertheless,  this  practice  is 
likely  to  continue,  especially  when  the  President  is  persuaded  that 
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the  emissary  of  the  United  States  needs  to  represent  more  directly 
the  presidential  authority  and  stature,  or  when  the  agent  needs 
to  be  free  to  cut  through  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  protocol  or 
to  deal  with  broad  geographic  areas. 

Improvement  in  communications  transmission  has  rendered 
it  possible  for  the  President,  while  remaining  in  the  national 
capital,  virtually  to  serve  as  his  own  Ambassador  in  particular 
foreign  relations  situations.  Consultation  with  foreign  govern- 
ment leaders  can  be  both  swift  and  frequent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  utilization  of  the  telephone  and  the  telecon  make  such 
communications  instantaneous.  One  of  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tionships of  this  nature  was  that  enjoyed  by  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  during  World  War  II.  But  even  in  cases  where  speed 
is  not  so  essential,  and  where  a  conference  may  not  be  warranted 
or  desired,  personal  exchanges  of  written  communications,  such 
as  the  1750  Churchill-Roosevelt  messages  during  the  War  years 
or  the  more  recent  exchanges  of  Eisenhower  with  the  Soviet 
leaders,  might  serve  to  expedite  diplomatic  business,  improve 
relations,  or  surmount  an  impasse  which  impedes  progress  at  a 
lower  level.4 

The  utilization  of  the  state  visit  and  the  summit  conference 
also  has  been  enhanced  by  technological  developments  in  trans- 
port and  communications.  For  example,  the  President  can  now 
attend  a  three-day  conference  in  Europe  and  be  absent  from  the 
country  for  only  five  days,  and  all  the  while  he  can  be  in  constant 
communications  contact  with  his  assistants  and  advisers  in 
Washington. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  constitutional  position  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  as  noted  by  President  Eisenhower,  overlaid  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  expected  to  exercise  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  Great  Power,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  him  to  go 
abroad  on  frequent  state  visits,  particularly  if  they  are  largely 
of  a  ceremonial  nature.  Furthermore,  if  he  journeys  only  to 
certain  states,  he  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  offending  those 


4  Churchill  wrote  of  this  matter  as  follows:  "My  relations  with  the 
President  gradually  became  so  close  that  the  chief  business  between  our  two 
countries  was  virtually  conducted  by  these  personal  interchanges  between 
him  and  me  ....  Thus  a  very  high  degree  of  concert  was  obtained,  and  the 
saving  in  time  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  people  informed  were  both 
invaluable.  .  .  .  The  speed  with  which  answers  were  received  and  things 
settled  was  aided  by  clock-time.  Any  message  which  I  prepared  in  the 
evening,  night,  or  even  up  to  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  would  reach  the 
President  before  he  went  to  bed,  and  very  often  his  answer  would  come  back 
to  me  when  I  woke  the  next  morning."  Winston  S.  Churchill,  Their  Finest 
Hour  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1949),  p.  23. 
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he  does  not  deign  to  visit.  To  be  required  to  return  all  state  visits 
would  either  be  too  great  a  drain  on  his  time  and  energy,  or 
would  result  in  a  curtailment  of  such  visits  to  the  United  States. 
As  a  consequence,  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  during 
which  the  quantity  of  official  and  unofficial  visits  of  foreign  chiefs 
of  state  and  heads  of  government  increased  markedly,  the  role 
of  paying  governmental  visits  abroad  was  assumed  by  Vice 
President  Nixon. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  circumstances  the  state  visit  to 
foreign  capitals  by  the  President  is  likely  to  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  although  in  the  future  some  Presidents  may 
indulge  in  this  aspect  of  summit  diplomacy  more  freely  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  Whether  the  President  is  host  to  a 
foreign  state  guest  or  elects  to  be  received  abroad,  important 
foreign  relations  discussions  may  be  held  during  such  visits,  and 
these  very  likely  will  continue  if  not  increase  in  use  where  in- 
formal and  personal  bilateral  discussion  and  negotiation  by 
ranking  leaders5 — without  large  advisory  groups  or  formal 
sessions — are  deemed  to  be  useful. 

The  most  significant  development  of  summit  diplomacy  in 
recent  times,  however,  is  the  summit  conference.  The  President's 
participation  in  a  ceremonial  capacity,  such  as  personally  appear- 
ing to  deliver  an  address  of  welcome  at  the  opening  of  the  con- 
clave or  of  commendation  when  it  concludes  its  work,  has 
increased  in  recent  decades  largely  because  more  conferences 
have  been  held  in  the  United  States  and  because  it  is  customary 
for  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  host  government  to  assume  this 
role.  But  such  participation  is  largely  a  formal  function  of  a 
head  of  government  which,  while  at  times  it  may  be  useful  in 
setting  the  tone  of  the  gathering,  is  not  one  of  the  more  significant 
aspects  of  presidential  diplomacy. 


5  Occasionally  the  conversations  are  not  strictly  bipartite.  For  example, 
in  November  1954  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries 
arrived  in  Washington  for  a  simultaneous  unofficial  state  visit,  a  rather 
uncommon  procedure.  In  March  1956,  President  Eisenhower  met  jointly  with 
the  President  of  Mexico  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  West  Virginia.  In  February  1957,  during  King  Saud's  state  visit, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Iraq  arrived  for  an  "informal"  state  visit,  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Lebanon  also  came  to  Washington  for  diplomatic  con- 
sultation. Simultaneous  high  level  conversations  were  held  by  these  Middle 
Eastern  leaders  with  the  President  and  with  each  other,  primarily  of  a 
bipartite  nature,  respecting  the  Suez  question  and  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine. 
See  Elmer  Plischke,  "Recent  State  Visits  to  the  United  States — A  Technique 
of  Summit  Diplomacy,"  to  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  World 
Affairs  Quarterly. 
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The  true  summit  conference,  by  way  of  contrast,  in  which 
chiefs  of  government  personally  confer,  arrive  at  understandings, 
and  sign  important  international  instruments,  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance in  contemporary  diplomacy.  Quantitatively  it  has  in- 
creased substantially  in  American  practice  since  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  During  the  War  years,  from  the  Atlantic  meeting 
of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  to  Potsdam,  important  matters  were 
discussed  and  agreed  upon,  especially  for  the  mutual  waging  and 
the  winning  of  the  war.  Because  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
crisis,  it  is  questionable  whether  many  of  the  issues  dealt  with 
in  this  fashion  would  otherwise  have  been  resolved  as  effectively 
and  expeditiously. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  summit  conference  is  of  a  broad 
and  general  nature,  involving  discussion  but  not  specific  negotia- 
tion and  agreement,  as  was  the  case  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1955,  little  is  apt  to  result  other  than  improved  good  will  and 
general  understanding  among  the  participants,  and  perhaps 
transmittal  of  the  issues  to  a  lower  level  for  further  deliberation 
and  resolution.  This  is  likely  to  be  particularly  true  if  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  open  diplomatic  discussion  is  practiced  at  the 
summit  gathering,  where  participants  address  the  galleries 
rather  than  concentrate  upon  negotiating  settlements. 

COVENTIONAL  VS.   SUMMIT  DIPLOMACY 

The  personal  participation  of  the  President  in  diplomacy  at 
the  summit — as  distinguished  from  conventional  diplomacy — 
warrants  serious  analysis  and  evaluation.  The  core  of  the  problem 
is  twofold:  whether  presidential  diplomacy  is  a  necessary  and 
desirable  technique  in  the  relations  of  governments,  and  whether 
it  constitutes  an  objectionable  encroachment  upon  traditional 
diplomacy.  Views  vary  from  the  contention  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive should  be  above  personal  involvement  even  to  the  extent  of 
avoiding  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy6  to  assertions  that  only 
at  the  summit  can  critical  issues  between  governments  really  be 
resolved.7  The  truth,  it  appears,  lies  somewhere  in  between. 


6  For  example,  one  commentator  on  the  British  constitution  has  said  that 
the  Prime  Minister  ought  not  to  have  a  foreign  policy  of  his  own,  but  that 
he  should  place  complete  reliance  upon  his  Foreign  Secretary.  Ivor  Jennings, 
The  British  Constitution  (Cambridge:  1950),  cited  in  Norman  J.  Padelford 
and  George  A.  Lincoln,  International  Politics:  Foundations  of  International 
Relations  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1954),  p.  365. 

7  It  is  held  by  some  that  summit  diplomacy  is  the  only  feasible  means  of 
reducing  the  gulf  between  East  and  West  in  the  contemporary  Cold  War.  See 
M.  Margaret  Ball  and  Hugh  B.  Killough,  International  Relations  (New  York: 
Ronald,  1956),  p.  139. 
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It  is  alleged  that  the  increasing  use  of  high-level  diplomacy 
is  responsible  for  the  serious  decline  in  conventional  methods  of 
conducting  foreign  affairs.  To  some  extent  this  is  true,  but  as  a 
whole  diplomacy  is  still  a  flourishing  business.  The  growth  of  the 
family  of  nations  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  interrelations, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  augmented  the  functions  and  activities 
of  the  traditional  diplomat.  The  man  in  the  field,  while  he  may 
have  less  personal  discretion,  nevertheless  is  accorded  increasing 
responsibilities  of  a  diplomatic  nature,  often  including  negotia- 
tions. Heads  of  government  and  Foreign  Ministers  normally  are 
too  busy  to  devote  the  bulk  of  their  time  to  negotiation,  although 
they  currently  do  give  more  attention  to  this  activity  than  they 
did  formerly.8 

The  real  meaning  of  the  criticism  therefore  must  be  that 
while  conventional  diplomacy  is  quantitatively  on  the  increase 
it  is  qualitatively  in  decline.  But  this  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
development  of  summit  diplomacy  as  to  other  reasons.9 

The  first  is  the  tendency  of  Foreign  Offices  increasingly  to 
supply  diplomats  with  detailed  instructions.  As  a  consequence, 
some  commentators  conclude  that  regular  diplomats  are  relegated 
largely  to  the  gathering  of  information,  the  transmission  of  com- 
munications,10 the  spreading  of  good  will,  the  handling  of  routine 
matters,  and  the  consummation  of  preparatory  arrangements  for 
ultimate  negotiation  at  higher  levels.11 

Because  this  is  rendered  possible  by  technological  improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  communication,  it  appears  that  especially 
on  critical  matters  a  tighter  control  is  exercised  over  the  diplomat 
by  the  home  government.  Nevertheless,  often  the  diplomats — at 
least  the  professionals  at  junior  and  intermediate  levels — seem 
to  prefer  this  arrangement  because  it  relieves  them  of  responsi- 


8  For  this  point  of  view,  see  ibid.,  pp.  139-140. 

9  Some  analysts  attribute  the  decline  of  classical  diplomacy  to  other 
reasons,  namely  the  desire  for  colonial  expansion,  intense  commercial  com- 
petition, and  increased  speed  of  communication.  For  a  rejection  of  this 
position,  see  Nicolson,  The  Evolution  of  Diplomatic  Method,  op.  cit.,  pp.  79- 
84.  For  another  point  of  view,  giving  still  other  reasons,  see  Lord  Vansittart, 
"The  Decline  of  Diplomacy,"  Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  28  (Jan.  1950),  pp.  177-188. 
For  different  contemporary  views  regarding  the  career  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States,  see  George  F.  Kennan  and  Henry  M.  Wriston,  "The 
Future  of  Our  Professional  Diplomacy — Two  Views,"  Foreign  Service  Jour- 
nal, vol.  32  (Sept.  1955),  pp.  22-23,  45-56. 

10  One  author  calls  them  "mere  mouthpieces;"  see  Vansittart,  op.  cit., 
p.  178.  Another  study  brands  them  the  "telephone  girls  of  history."  See 
Robert  Strausz-Hupe  and  Stefan  T.  Possony,  International  Relations  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill,  1950),  p.  17. 

11  For  example,  see  ibid.,  pp.  17-24. 
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bility  for  decision-making.  In  any  case  this  development  has 
occurred  irrespective  of  any  intensification  in  the  use  of  summit 
diplomacy,  and  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  of  authority  on 
important  matters  by  those  bearing  ultimate  executive  responsi- 
bility can  scarcely  be  questioned.12 

The  second  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  old,  classical 
diplomacy  is  that  negotiation  has  been  taken  out  of  traditional 
bilateral  channels  as  more  and  more  diplomacy  is  handled  multi- 
laterally  in  the  international  conference  and  the  international 
organization.13  Such  collective  diplomacy  has  been  developed 
largely  because  direct,  bilateral  negotiation  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate, difficult,  and  dilatory  in  dealing  with  problems  involving 
the  interests  of  not  only  a  few,  but  of  many  countries,  all  of  whom 
need  to  participate  in  the  resolution  of  the  issue  or  to  subscribe 
to  mutually  binding  international  commitments.14 

The  principal  criticism  of  the  increasing  development  of 
personal  diplomacy  at  the  summit  has  been  made  by  professional 
diplomats.  They  contend  that  top  level  officials  properly  should 
establish  policy,  but  that  representation  and  negotiation  should 
be  left  to  those  who  devote  their  professional  careers  to  foreign 
relations.15  Unfortunately  the  few,  largely  British,  who  have 
published  their  opinions  on  the  subject  in  any  detail  generally 
do  not  specifically  address  themselves  to  the  issue  of  summit  vs. 
conventional  diplomacy,  but  rather  to  the  questions  of  profes- 


12  Some  analysts,  even  critics  of  the  "new  diplomacy,"  deny  that  im- 
proved communications  have  adversely  affected  the  career  diplomat.  For 
example,  Harold  Nicolson  has  written:  "I  do  not  agree,  therefore,  that  im- 
provements in  means  of  communication  have  essentially  diminished  the 
responsibility  of  an  ambassador,  or  to  any  important  extent  altered  the 
nature  of  his  functions."  See  The  Evolution  of  Diplomatic  Method,  op.  cit., 
p.  83. 

13  For  additional  comment  on  the  development  and  nature  of  multilateral 
diplomacy,  see  Elmer  Plischke,  Conduct  of  American  Diplomacy  (New  York: 
Van  Nostrand,  1950),  chaps.  13-16.  Also  see  William  Sanders,  "Multilateral 
Diplomacy,"  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  21  (Aug.  8,  1949),  pp.  163- 
169,  199. 

14  Harold  Nicolson  describes  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations,  for 
example,  not  as  a  type  of  diplomatic  negotiation,  concluding  that  "it  would 
be  incorrect  to  suppose  that  these  meetings  [of  the  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations]  are  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  negotiation;  they  are  exercises 
of  forensic  propaganda  and  do  not  even  purport  to  be  experiments  in  diplo- 
matic method."  See  The  Evolution  of  Diplomatic  Method,  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 
Nevertheless,  he  presumably  would  agree  that  the  deliberations  of  the  United 
Nations  impinge  upon  traditional  diplomacy. 

15  See  Norman  D.  Palmer  and  Howard  C.  Perkins,  International  Rela- 
tions: The  World  Community  in  Transition  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  2nd 
ed.,  1957),  pp.  120-121. 
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sional  vs.  amateur  or  the  new  democratic  vs.  old  classical 
diplomacy. 

For  example,  Sir  Harold  Nicolson,  a  British  diplomatic 
analyst  who  attended  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  has  written: 

It  will  always  be  desirable  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  any  great  country  should  be  carried  out  by  profes- 
sionals trained  in  their  business.  Amateur  diplomatists 
.  .  .  are  prone  to  prove  unreliable.  .  .  ,16 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  amateurs — although  at  this  point  he  is 
not  concerned  particularly  with  heads  of  government — are  likely 
to  lack  diplomatic  knowledge  and  experience,  to  be  over- 
suspicious  and  over-zealous,  and  to  seek  "rapid  successes."  More- 
over, he  points  out  the  advantages  that  accrue  from  the  fact 
that  diplomats,  like  other  professionals,  have  a  "corporate  feel- 
ing," that  is,  a  form  of  solidarity  involving  certain  tacit  standards 
which  all  members  of  the  profession,  regardless  of  nationality, 
have  come  to  respect.17  He  also  concludes  that,  "diplomacy  is  not 
the  art  of  conversation,  it  is  the  art  of  negotiating  agreements  in 
precise  and  ratifiable  form.  As  such,  it  is,  on  all  ordinary  occa- 
sions, far  better  left  to  the  professional  diplomatist."18 

George  F.  Kennan,  former  career  diplomat  of  the  United 
States,  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the  Department 
of  State,  and  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  has  written  in  a 
similar  vein : 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  could  make  much  more  effective  use  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  professionalism  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy ; 
that  we  could,  if  we  wished,  develop  a  corps  of  profes- 
sional officers  superior  to  anything  that  exists  or  ever 
has  existed  in  this  field ;  and  that,  by  treating  these  men 
with  respect  and  drawing  on  their  insight  and  experi- 
ence, we  could  help  ourselves  considerably.  However,  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  recognize  that ...  we  are  probably 
condemned  to  continue  relying  almost  exclusively  on 
what  we  might  call  "diplomacy  by  dilettantism."19 


16  Harold  Nicolson,  Diplomacy  (London:  Butterworth,  1939),  p.  76. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  76-78.  On  rare  occasions,  as  in  the  case  of  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill,  however,  such  a  corporate  feeling  also  may  be  engendered  among 
heads  of  government  at  the  summit. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  101. 

19  George  F.  Kennan,  American  Diplomacy,  1900-1950  (Chicago:  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1951),  pp.  93-94. 
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Addressing  himself  more  directly  to  the  question  of  high 
level  diplomacy,  Nicolson  has  said : 

A  minister  who  flies  to  a  foreign  capital  to  under- 
take negotiation  is  inevitably  short  of  time,  ill  equipped 
in  technical  knowledge,  subjected  to  great  publicity  and 
inclined  to  conclude  some  vague  and  meaningless  agree- 
ment rather  than  to  return  empty-handed  to  his  home. 
More  misery  has  been  caused  to  mankind  by  the 
hurried  drafting  of  imprecise  or  meaningless  documents 
than  by  all  the  alleged  machinations  of  the  cunning 
diplomatist.  Thus  I  should,  wherever  feasible,  leave  it 
to  the  professional  to  do  his  job  quietly  and  without 
fuss.20 

Similarly,  another  commentator,  the  late  Sisley  Huddleston, 
has  criticized  presidential  personal  diplomacy  in  the  following 
fashion : 

[Since  Wilson  went  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I]  .  .  .  presidents,  prime  ministers,  secretaries  of 
state,  and  foreign  ministers  thought  it  their  business  to 
enter  into  personal  negotiations,  take  personal  decisions, 
be  guided  by  personal  considerations — sometimes  elec- 
toral, sometime  s  purely  temperamental — in  matters 
that  far  transcended  their  persons,  in  matters  that 
should  be  approached  in  the  most  impersonal  manner 
possible.  In  foreign  affairs,  ...  a  president,  a  prime 
minister,  or  any  other  high  functionary  of  the  state 
entrusted  with  the  most  vital  responsibilities,  should, 
first  and  last,  make,  as  it  were,  an  abstraction  of  him- 
self. ...  he  should  remember  only  that  he  is  a  lofty  and 
lonely  figure,  a  final  court  of  appeal  placed  by  his  office 
above  the  dusty  arena  of  personal  contacts,  personal 
prepossessions,  personal  prejudices,  personal  sentiments 
of  any  kind.21 

Misgivings  respecting  summit  diplomacy  also  are  harbored 
by  other  students  of  international  relations.22  In  addition  to  the 
positions  indicated  above,  some  contend,  for  example,  that  it  by- 
passes the  normal  channels  of  diplomacy  or  uses  them  only  to  a 
limited  extent,23  that  the  most  perfect  rapport  between  political 
heads  of  government  is  not  the  same  as  effective  communication 
between  governments,  and  that  the  use  of  expert  agents  in  nego- 


20  Harold  Nicolson,  "An  Open  Look  at  Secret  Diplomacy,"  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  September  13,  1953,  p.  48. 

21  Sisley  Huddleston,  Popular  Diplomacy  and  War  (Rindge,  N.  H.:  R.  R. 
Smith,  1954),  p.  230.  The  general  tenor  of  Huddleston's  position  is  reflected 
in  the  title  of  chap.  13 — "The  Menace  of  Intimate  Top-Level  Conferences." 

22  See,  for  example,  Lord  Vansittart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  177-188. 

23  Palmer  and  Perkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  119. 
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tiations  goes  far  to  avoid  serious  diplomatic  pitfalls.24  Others 
stress  additional  inherent  disadvantages,  some  of  which  are 
discussed  below. 

Nevertheless,  summit  diplomacy  does  have  its  defenders. 
Some  conclude  that  presidential  negotiation  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  under  certain  circumstances,  especially  when  issues 
must  be  handled  at  the  highest  level.25  Others  point  out  that  con- 
ventional diplomats  are  not  by-passed  entirely  and  that  they  play 
an  important  role  even  in  the  area  of  summit  relations.  For  the 
high-level  conference  to  be  successful,  for  example,  the  ground- 
work must  be  carefully  laid  by  the  experts,  and  professionals 
generally  participate  either  in  an  advisory  or  a  collective- 
negotiating  capacity.  This  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  Paris 
Conference  of  Heads  of  Government  in  1957,  as  described  above.26 

Again,  Lord  Hankey,  an  experienced  diplomatist,  is  assess- 
ing conference  diplomacy,  supports  negotiation  at  the  summit. 
He  has  written : 

Their  [i.e.,  international  problems  of  greatest  dif- 
ficulty] solution  frequently  requires  resources  beyond 
those  of  the  most  competent  and  qualified  diplomatist. 
Such  questions  can  only  be  settled  in  Conference  by  per- 
sons who  have  their  hand  on  the  pulse  of  the  political 
conditions  and  currents  of  thought  in  their  respective 
countries,  who  have  at  immediate  disposal  all  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  which  Governments  possess ;  who  know 
how  far  they  can  persuade  their  fellow-countrymen  to 
go  in  the  direction  of  compromise ;  and  who,  insomuch 
as  they  have  to  defend  their  policy  before  their  respec- 
tive parliaments,  are  alone  in  a  position  to  make  real 
concessions.  In  former  days,  when  the  final  responsi- 
bility rested  with  a  sovereign  or  a  government  these 
matters  could  be  entrusted  to  an  ambassador.  Nowa- 


24  Lennox  A.  Mills  and  Charles  H.  McLaughlin,  World  Politics  in  Transi- 
tion (New  York:  Holt,  1956),  p.  200. 

25  Charles  0.  Lerche,  Jr.,  Foreign  Policy  of  the  American  People  (Engle- 
wood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1958),  p.  109. 

26  For  this  point  of  view,  see  Sir  Victor  Wellesley,  Diplomacy  in  Fetters 
(London:  Hutchinson,  n.d.),  p.  32,  and  Charles  P.  Schleicher,  Introduction  to 
International  Relations  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1954),  pp.  275-276.  At 
the  Paris  Conference,  for  example,  aside  from  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  United  States  delegation  comprised,  among  others,  the 
United  States  Permanent  Representative  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  six 
ranking  members  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Ambassador  to  France, 
and  about  a  dozen  other  members  of  the  Department  of  State.  See  Depart- 
ment of  State,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Meeting  of  Heads  of 
Government,  Paris,  December  1957:  Texts  of  Statements  (1958),  pp.  ix-x. 
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days,  when  governments  are  often  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ments elected  on  the  widest  franchise,  it  is  no  longer 
advisable  to  rely  entirely  on  intermediaries.27 

While  a  challenge  to  classical  negotiation,  summit  diplomacy 
has  by  no  means  replaced  it.  Rather,  it  simply  constitutes  one  of 
the  new,  supplementary  methods  of  conducting  foreign  relations. 
The  error  of  the  critics  is  to  oppose  it  per  se.  It  appears  to  be 
more  appropriate  to  question  its  utilization  for  negotiations  that 
may  be  more  satisfactorily  or  at  least  adequately  handled  by 
conventional  methods,  its  excessive  use,  or  its  employment  at 
certain  times  by  particular  individuals.  Misuse  in  a  few  specific 
instances  does  not  necessarily  warrant  its  universal  condemna- 
tion as  a  diplomatic  technique. 

The  President  As  His  Own  Secretary  Of  State 

It  is  not  entirely  uncommon  in  history  that  a  head  of  govern- 
ment serves  as  his  own  Foreign  Minister.  In  some  cases  a  Prime 
Minister  has  simultaneously  held  the  two  offices.  For  example, 
to  mention  but  a  few  recent  illustrations,  for  a  time  Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer  occupied  the  two  positions  following  the 
establishment  of  the  West  German  Federal  Republic  in  1949; 
Chou  En-lai  did  the  same  upon  the  establishment  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  1949;  Alcide  de  Gasperi,  after  serving  as 
Premier  of  Italy  for  several  years,  also  took  over  the  Foreign 
Ministry  in  1951;  and  Nobosuki  Kishi,  Foreign  Minister  in  the 
Ishibashi  Government  of  Japan,  retained  the  office  when  he 
became  Premier  in  February  1957.  Prime  Ministers  similarly 
have  held  other  ministerial  portfolios  while  heading  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  cases  in  which  the 
head  of  government,  though  having  a  Foreign  Minister,  has 
ignored  his  Foreign  Office  and  has  recruited  a  competing  cadre 
of  foreign  policy  advisers  and  representatives.28 

In  the  United  States  it  has  been  axiomatic  that  the  President 
should  not  be  his  own  Secretary  of  State.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  Chief  Executive  is  not  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  foreign  policy  and  negotiations  of  his  Administration. 
He  may  solicit  counsel,  make  decisions,  delegate  functions,  or 


27  Lord  Hankey,  Diplomacy  by  Conference:  Studies  in  Public  Affairs, 
1920-1946  (New  York:  Putnam's,  n.d.  [1946?]),  p.  38. 

28  See  the  comments  on  both  Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George,  who  estab- 
lished a  private  secretariat  rivaling  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  Neville 
Chamberlain,  who  relied  to  a  considerable  extent  on  personal  advisers,  in 
Padelford  and  Lincoln,  op.  cit,  pp.  364-365. 
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pursue  a  course  of  personal  detachment — but  he  cannot  divest 
himself  of  responsibility,  regardless  of  whether  he  either 
exercises  or  enjoys  it. 

The  Secretaryship  of  State  is  an  office  established  to  aid  the 
President,  by  providing  foreign  policy  advice,  by  directing  diplo- 
matic communications  and  negotiations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  by  administering  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service.  In  this  capacity,  the  Secretary  is  both  a  policy- 
forming  and  administrative  official  of  the  highest  level.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  work,  the  policies,  and  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  Department.  All  other  members  of  his  staff  take  their  cues 
from  him,  they  make  their  decisions  subject  to  his  approval,  and 
they  do  their  work  in  his  name.  The  entire  system  is  designed  to 
aid  the  President  in  carrying  out  his  executive  responsibilities.29 

The  relations  between  the  President  and  the  Secretary  are 
affected  by  the  personality  and  persuasions  of  the  particular  in- 
dividuals occupying  the  two  offices.  Such  factors  as  previous 
experience,  personal  inclination,  political  influence  and  ambi- 
tions, or  even  personal  health,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  times 
and  the  seriousness  of  the  international  issues,  may  influence  if 
not  determine  their  relations.  An  uninterested,  preoccupied,  or 
generally  weak  President  blessed  with  an  able,  well-informed, 
forceful  Secretary  of  State  is  likely  to  be  more  inclined  to  afford 
him  greater  opportunity  and  initiative  for  foreign  relations 
leadership  than  would  the  strong  and  wilful  President,  especially 
if  he  were  burdened  with  an  equivocating,  ineffectual  Secretary. 

On  the  basis  of  past  practice,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  no  President  is  inclined  either  to  assume  all  foreign  relations 
authority  or  to  eschew  all  such  responsibility.  It  is  rather  a 
matter  of  degree.  Technically  the  extent  to  which  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive wishes  to  become  personally  involved  is  for  him  to  decide. 
There  is  no  single  appropriate  formula  for  his  relationship  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  must  be  left  flexible,  to  vary  with  the 
persons  concerned  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  one  analyst  that,  as  far  as  decision- 
making is  concerned,  the  President  may: 

look  critically  at  the  sources  of  the  information,  analysis, 
and  advice  which  he  receives  in  the  formulation  of  for- 
eign policy  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  He 
may  decide  that  he  trusts  the  specialists  .  .  .  and  accord- 


29  For  additional  comment,  see  Plischke,  Conduct  of  American  Diplo- 
macy, op.  cit.,  pp.  92-95. 
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ingly  the  permanent  officials  become  the  most  influential 
persons  in  the  process  because  they  prepare  the  data 
and  analysis  upon  which  the  higher,  political  officials 
make  their  decisions. 

Or  he  may  decide  that  he  does  not  trust  the  motives 
of  the  specialists,  and  he  will  develop  his  own  sources 
of  information,  analysis,  and  advice  for  those  major 
decisions  which  he  himself  decides  to  handle.  He  may 
make  mistakes;  almost  surely  he  will  not  receive  as 
thorough  a  study  as  the  experts  would  provide;  but  he 
will  feel  more  confident  of  his  own  decisions,  and  he  will 
feel  that  he  is  fulfilling  his  public  responsibility  more 
intimately  than  if  he  is  merely  the  front  man  for  his 
departments.30 

On  occasion  a  President  may  be  more  inclined  than  usual  to 
deal  personally  with  foreign  relations — perhaps  somewhat  as  a 
defense  mechanism — because  of  an  unfortunate  distrust  for  the 
professionals,  especially  with  respect  to  policy-making.  Former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  concerned  with  what  he  regarded 
as  the  inclination  of  professionals  to  impinge  upon  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Chief  Executive  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy, 
addressed  himself  to  the  subject  in  the  following  manner  in  his 
memoirs : 

The  difficulty  with  many  career  officials  in  the  gov- 
ernment is  that  they  regard  themselves  as  the  men  who 
really  make  policy  and  run  the  government.  They  look 
upon  the  elected  officials  as  just  temporary  occupants. 
Every  President  in  our  history  has  been  faced  with  this 
problem :  how  to  prevent  career  men  from  circumvent- 
ing presidential  policy.  Too  often  career  men  seek  to 
impose  their  own  views  instead  of  carrying  out  the 
established  policy  of  the  administration.  .  .  . 

. .  .  But  I  wanted  to  make  it  plain  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  second  or  third  echelon 
in  the  State  Department,  is  responsible  for  making 
foreign  policy,  and,  furthermore,  that  no  one  in  any 
department  can  sabotage  the  President's  policy.  The 
civil  servant,  .  .  .  the  foreign  service  officer  has  no  au- 
thority to  make  policy.  They  act  only  as  servants  of  the 
government,  and  therefore  they  must  remain  in  line 
with  the  government  policy  that  is  established  by  those 
who  have  been  chosen  by  the  people  to  set  that  policy.31 


30  James  L.  McCamy,  The  Administration  of  American  Foreign  Affairs 

(New  York:  Knopf,  1950),  p.  168. 

31  Harry  S.  Truman,  Memoirs  by  Harry  S.  Truman:  Years  of  Trial  and 

Hope  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  1956),  vol.  II,  p.  165. 
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It  nevertheless  is  questionable  whether  the  President  should 
ever  take  over  the  reins  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  extent  of  ignor- 
ing his  Department  of  State  and  other  pertinent  administrative 
agencies,  or  to  set  up  under  his  direct  and  personal  supervision 
parallel  and  competing  agencies  to  circumvent  the  existing 
foreign  relations  establishment.  Normally  the  criticism  that  a 
particular  President  has  become  his  own  Secretary  of  State  is 
applied  to  those  cases  in  which  the  Chief  Executive  acts  uni- 
laterally without  taking  the  Department  of  State  into  his  con- 
fidence or  utilizing  its  traditional  facilities,  ignores  the  conven- 
tional instruments  of  diplomacy,  or  handles  foreign  affairs 
privately,  impetuously,  and  without  appropriate  counsel  and 
guidance. 

Since  1900,  especially  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  have  enthusiastically  assumed  com- 
manding roles  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  All 
three  were  forceful  leaders  and  two  were  confronted  with  the 
complex  issues  involved  in  waging  and  winning  a  major  war. 
They  appear  to  have  enjoyed  their  leadership  in  foreign  affairs. 
Moreover,  all  three  have  been  regarded  as  serving  as  their  own 
Secretaries  of  State. 

It  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  surprising  that  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  although  he  had  informed  and  able  Secre- 
taries of  State  in  John  Hay  and  Elihu  Root,  was  inclined  to 
become  his  own  Secretary  of  State  when  certain  international 
crises  occurred  that  were  deemed  by  him  to  be  of  special  conse- 
quence to  the  United  States.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the 
American  mediation  in  the  Moroccan  situation  and  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  especially  the  latter,  as  described  above.32  Had  the 
United  States  been  confronted  by  the  outbreak  of  major,  general 
warfare  during  his  incumbency,  it  is  not  without  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  Roosevelt  would  have  assumed  a  dominant  role 
in  the  management  of  United  States  foreign  affairs.  He  appears 
to  have  relished  his  personal  and  direct  contacts  with  other  world 
leaders  and  to  have  welcomed  the  challenge  of  diplomatic 
encounter. 


32  "In  the  matter  of  Morocco,  no  less  than  in  that  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  Roosevelt  was  his  own  State  Department."  Henry  F.  Pringle,  Theodore 
Roosevelt:  A  Biography  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1931),  p.  392.  Also 
see  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Elihu  Root  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  1938),  vol.  2,  p.  56. 
On  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  also  see  the  assessment  of  Tyler  Dennett, 
Roosevelt  and  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday, 
Page,  1925),  p.  249. 
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A  number  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  biographers  have  concluded 
that  he  unquestionably  served  as  his  own  Secretary  of  State,33 
that  he  by-passed  the  Department  of  State,34  and  that  he  played 
a  "lone  hand"  in  diplomacy.35  His  personal  enunciation  of  policy, 
drafting  of  diplomatic  notes,  exchanges  of  communications  with 
other  government  leaders,  devising  of  plans  for  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  especially  his  reliance  on  Colonel  House,  the  creation 
of  the  Inquiry  independent  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
months  of  personal  negotiation  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
tend  to  substantiate  these  contentions.  Nevertheless,  any  strong 
President  faced  with  the  situations  confronting  Wilson  would 
quite  naturally  have  assumed  considerable  personal  leadership. 
The  surprising  feature  rather  is  the  degree  to  which  he  operated 
independently  of  the  Department  of  State,  relying  heavily  upon 
an  unofficial,  intimate  adviser  for  counsel  and  personal  repre- 
sentation abroad. 

Except  for  Wilson's  experience  as  head  of  the  American 
delegation  at  Paris,  no  President  has  assumed  as  much  personal 
leadership  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  as  did  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  especially  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Not 
only  did  he  enunciate  historic  statements  of  policy,  rely  upon 
personal  advisers  and  special  representatives  such  as  Harry 
Hopkins  and  W.  Averell  Harriman,  and  maintain  extensive 
communications  with  Churchill,  Stalin,  the  Pope,  and  others,  but 
he  also  engaged  in  an  unprecedented  quantity  of  top-level  con- 
ferences and  consultations.  Moreover,  he  arrived  at  important 
policy  decisions  without  consulting  his  Secretary  of  State,  as 
when  he  approved  the  Morgenthau  Plan  for  Germany,  and  he 
attended  important  conferences  without  appointing  even  a  single 
member  of  the  Department  of  State  to  his  delegation.  Roosevelt 
unquestionably  served  as  his  own  Secretary  of  State  in  many 
matters  and  perhaps  did  so  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.36 

The  demand  for  personal  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
President  is  greatest  in  time  of  serious  crisis,  and  it  then  is 


33  See,  for  example,  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  Wilson  and  the  Peacemakers 
(New  York:  Macmillan,  1947),  p.  88;  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson: 
Life  and  Letters  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Page,  1927-1939),  vol.  4, 
pp.  66,  83,  and  vol.  5,  p.  167. 

34  Ibid.,  vol.  4,  pp.  70ff. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  298. 

36  As  noted  in  chap.  3,  because  of  his  extensive  use  of  the  telephone, 
especially  in  his  relations  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  Roosevelt  also  in 
some  respects  may  be  regarded  as  serving  as  his  own  Ambassador. 
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expected  that  he  will  become  more  personally  and  intimately 
involved.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  he  is  well  advised 
to  ignore  the  Department  of  State  and  establish  a  competing 
advisory  agent  or  agency,37  to  engage  in  purely  personal  rela- 
tions, or  to  assume  any  of  the  functions  of  diplomacy  that  may 
be  adequately  or  more  effectively  handled  by  established  offices 
and  conventional  techniques.  If  extraordinary  circumstances 
warrant  presidential  involvement,  and  often  they  do,  the  Chief 
Executive  should  assume  an  active  role  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary and  then  only  with  the  counsel  and  aid  of  reliable  experts. 
In  this  way  he  acts  not  as  his  own  Secretary  of  State,  but  rather 
as  Diplomat  in  Chief  with  the  guidance,  assistance,  and  support 
of  his  principal  foreign  relations  advisers. 

Advantages  And  Disadvantages  Of  Summit  Diplomacy 

There  are  a  number  of  important  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages inherent  in  summit  diplomacy.  The  following  are  among 
its  principal  potential  benefits: 

1.  Sometimes  the  official  relations  of  states  may  be  ma- 
terially influenced  by  the  personal  relations  of  their  leaders.  As 
a  consequence,  the  respect  and  esteem  that  they  have  for  each 
other  and  the  extent  of  their  mutual  understanding  may  be 
enhanced  by  contact  at  the  summit,  which  also  may  result  in 
better  official  relations  between  the  countries  concerned. 

2.  Determinations  may  be  arrived  at  speedily  and  directly 
— not  ad  referendum — except,  of  course,  if  formal  treaties  or 
other  commitments  entailing  legislative  action  are  involved.  The 
need  for  instructions  from  home  can  be  obviated,  because  in 
international  negotiations  the  President  speaks  with  maximum 
authority.  He  therefore  may  deal  with  important  matters  more 
expeditiously  than  is  possible  at  any  other  level.  Devious  channels 
may  be  by-passed,  understanding  may  be  rapidly  achieved,  and 
international  issues  may  be  quickly  settled. 

3.  Often  diplomacy  at  the  summit  may  result  in  broad 
"agreement  in  principle"  respecting  critical  problems,  paving 


37  Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  criticized  this  practice  in  the 

following  words: 

Some  Presidents  have  handled  this  situation  by  setting  up  what 
amounted  to  a  little  State  Department  of  their  own.  President 
Roosevelt  did  this  ...  I  did  not  feel  that  I  wanted  to  follow  this 
method,  because  the  State  Department  is  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  foreign  policy  operations,  and  the  State  Department  ought 
to  take  care  of  them.  ... 

Truman,  op.  cit.,  p.  165. 
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the  way  for  more  definitive  settlement  of  details  at  a  lower 
diplomatic  level,  whereas  such  resolution  might  be  impossible  if 
dealt  with  entirely  at  the  lower  level. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  an  impasse  reached  at  the  traditional 
diplomatic  level  may  rapidly  be  resolved  at  the  summit.38  This 
may  be  done  by  broadening  the  considerations,  by  suggesting 
new  formulas  when  a  stalemate  appears  to  have  been  reached, 
or  by  making  necessary  shifts  in  policy  to  accommodate  other 
negotiators. 

5.  By  its  very  nature,  much  summit  diplomacy — except 
where  secrecy  is  imperative  to  safeguard  the  physical  security 
of  the  participants,  as  was  the  case  during  World  War  II — is 
inclined  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  limelight.  Therefore,  where 
an  open  forum  is  desired,  summit  diplomacy  usually  will  attract 
wider  popular  attention  than  do  discussions  at  a  lower  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  equally  significant  disadvantages  exist 
respecting  summit  diplomacy,  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  President  is  disposed  to  become  his  own  Secretary 
of  State  and  his  own  diplomatic  representative,  morale  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  regular  foreign  relations  establish- 
ments is  likely  to  be  adversely  affected.39  This  is  perhaps  espe- 
cially true  when  the  President  relies  upon  a  single,  high  level, 
confidant,  such  as  House  or  Hopkins,  or  roving  emissaries  with 
strong  White  House  support,  which  reflects  adversely  upon  the 
resident  diplomats  abroad  and  inhibits  them  from  speaking  with 
the  authority  with  which  they  normally  are  endowed.40 


38  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  referring  to  his  personal  diplomacy  with 
President  Roosevelt  during  World  War  II,  said:  "Differences  with  American 
authorities,  for  instance,  insuperable  at  the  second  level,  were  settled  often 
in  a  few  hours  by  direct  contact  at  the  top."  Their  Finest  Hour,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
22-23. 

39  Concerning  this  matter  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  has  written:  "Sending 
these  special  envoys  [i.e.,  Hopkins  and  Wallace]  tended  in  many  instances 
to  create  havoc  with  our  ambassadors  and  ministers  in  the  capitals  they 
visited,  even  though  the  envoys  had  no  such  intention."  Cordell  Hull,  The 
Memoirs  of  Cordell  Hull  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1948),  vol.  II,  p.  200. 

40  During  World  War  II,  for  example,  the  United  States  Ambassadors 
to  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  unhappy  about 
President  Roosevelt's  use  of  special  representatives  for  dealing  with  these 
countries  on  important  matters.  On  Ambassador  John  Winant's  position  in 
London,  see  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins:  An  Intimate 
History  (New  York:  Harper,  1948),  pp.  269,  754-756,  and  on  Ambassador 
William  H.  Standley's  position  in  Moscow,  see  William  H.  Standley  and 
Arthur  A.  Ageton,  Admiral  Ambassador  to  Russia  (Chicago:  Regnery,  1955), 
pp.  202,  204  ff.,  236,  480. 
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2.  Decisions  may  be  arrived  at  too  speedily,  as  both  Roose- 
velt and  Churchill  realized  respecting  their  approval  of  the 
Morgenthau  Plan  at  the  Quebec  Conference,  as  noted  earlier.  If 
such  expedition  is  not  imperative,  it  may  be  wiser  to  have  matters 
considered  more  leisurely  under  normal  diplomatic  procedures. 

3.  Determinations  are  not  automatically  ad  referendum.  If 
formal  agreement  is  reached,  the  President,  as  negotiator,  be- 
comes personally  committed,  whereas  if  negotiation  takes  place 
at  a  lower  level,  he  remains  flexible  respecting  ultimate  decision 
on  the  final  instrument  and  he  may  review  it  more  carefully. 
Such  pliancy  is  especially  necessary  if  formal  congressional  sup- 
port must  be  obtained.  One  of  President  Wilson's  most  serious 
handicaps  upon  his  return  from  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  was 
the  inflexible  political-diplomatic  position  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  negotiations  at  the  summit  fail  to 
produce  tangible  results,  there  is  no  higher  authority  to  which 
the  matter  may  be  carried,  and  a  most  serious  impasse  may  be 
reached.  As  a  consequence,  the  President  would  be  well  advised 
to  have  the  issues  worked  out  at  lower  levels  to  the  extent  that 
he  may  have  reasonable  assurance  in  advance  of  successful 
consummation  at  the  summit. 

4.  Serious  national  risks  are  run  if  diplomacy  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  dilettante,  and  the  President  may  be  a  rank 
amateur  in  the  field  of  international  negotiation.  In  some  of  the 
types  of  summit  diplomacy,  the  President  is  unlikely  to  act  with- 
out the  advice  of  professionals,  as  in  the  making  and  enunciation 
of  major  policy  or  the  formal  summit  conference.41  The  same 
may  be  true  of  presidential  written  communications,  such  as  the 
Eisenhower  letters  to  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev.  But  these  ex- 
changes may  be  highly  informal  if  not  quasi-private,  without  the 
benefit  of  expert  advice.  In  such  cases  amateurism  may  have 
serious  consequences.  This  may  be  particularly  true  of  telephonic 
communications,  where  impromptu  exchanges  may  be  made.  The 
amateur  also  needs  to  be  careful  in  the  informal  conversations 
and  negotiations  that  take  place  during  a  state  visit. 


41  At  Geneva  in  1955,  for  example,  President  Eisenhower's  delegation 
embraced  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 
and  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  five  others,  including  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 
The  Soviet  and  the  United  Kingdom  delegations  were  comprised  of  19 
members  each,  and  the  French  had  a  delegation  of  30.  See  Department  of 
State,  The  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Government,  July  18-23,  1955 
(1955),  pp.  vii-x.  Also  see  footnote  26  above. 
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5.  The  President  may  be  inadequately  informed  with 
regard  to  the  technical  facts  respecting  matters  under  considera- 
tion. At  times  this  may  be  due  to  haste.  Or,  having  to  rely  on 
subordinates  for  information  and  recommendations,  which  often 
are  embodied  in  voluminous  reports,  he  may  not  have  the  capacity 
or  the  inclination  to  master  them.42  On  the  other  hand,  should  his 
staff  work  be  faulty,  he  may  be  held  personally  responsible  for 
the  mistakes  that  are  made  because  he  possesses  ultimate  account- 
ability. 

6.  Diplomacy  at  the  summit  is  dramatic,  auspicious,  and, 
above  all,  newsworthy.  As  a  consequence,  presidential  participa- 
tion in  negotiation  often  must  endure  the  disadvantages  of  what 
Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes  called  the  "fish  bowl"  or, 
alternatively,  run  the  risk  of  engendering  suspicion  respecting 
the  President's  policy  position  and  his  concessions.  A  number  of 
diplomatists  and  other  publicists,  assessing  the  trend  away  from 
secrecy,  have  contended  that  contemporary  diplomacy  is  too  open. 
It  is  objected  that  elements  of  the  press  of  certain  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  have  almost  a  psychopathic  passion 
for  revelation. 

Even  President  Wilson,  the  avid  exponent  of  "open  covenants 
.  .  .  openly  arrived  at,"  rapidly  came  to  realize  at  Paris  that 
"private  discussions  of  delicate  matters"  are  imperative.  More 
recently,  in  a  major  foreign  policy  address  delivered  in  August 
1954,  President  Eisenhower  supported  closed  negotiations  when 
he  declared: 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  diplomatic 
work,  particularly  those  efforts  that  are  classed  as  pre- 
paratory toward  the  reaching  of  agreements,  be  con- 
ducted in  confidence.  .  .  .  premature  disclosure  of  posi- 
tions and  arguments  could  very  well  bar  the  attainment 
of  any  reasonable  solution.43 

Although  the  trend  respecting  negotiations  has  been  toward 
greater  openness,  extremism  in  this  regard  would  appear  to  be 
diplomatically  hazardous.  Many  deliberations  must  be  in  confi- 


42  On  this  point  Harold  Nicolson  has  commented:  "But  I  have  observed 
that  politicians,  unlike  diplomatists,  have  no  time  to  learn  the  lessons  of 
history."  See  The  Evolution  of  Diplomatic  Method,  op.  cit.,  p.  71.  While,  in 
essence,  he  may  be  right,  one  of  the  ranking  Foreign  Service  Officers  on 
duty  in  the  Department  of  State,  when  asked  whether  he  had  read  a  particu- 
lar recently  published  and  important  book  concerned  with  the  general  area 
of  his  responsibility,  he  cavalierly  replied:  "I  don't  have  time  to  read  history 
— I'm  making  it." 

43  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  August  31,  1954. 
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dence  in  order  to  be  successful.  The  record  indicates  that  in 
certain  cases  overemphasis  on  openness  militates  against  the 
resolution  of  issues  and  the  consummation  of  genuine  interna- 
tional understanding.  However,  "quiet  diplomacy"  is  far  more 
difficult  to  practice  at  the  summit  than  at  lower  levels,  so  that,  if 
serious  discussion  free  from  public  pressures  is  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  successful  negotiations,  a  lesser  forum  should  be 
employed.44 

Moreover,  if  heads  of  government  fail  to  achieve  agreement 
at  the  summit,  and  if  the  discussions  and  such  failure  are  highly 
publicized,  public  confidence  in  the  leaders  may  be  shaken.  This 
potentiality  weakens  the  technique  of  negotiation  at  the  highest 
level,  among  friends  as  well  as  among  competitors.  The  result 
may  be  disinclination  to  conduct  diplomacy  at  this  level,  or,  if 
such  negotiations  are  held,  either  the  participants  merely  sub- 
scribe to  insipid  communiques  or  they  exercise  great  care  that 
arrangements  are  worked  out  at  lower  levels  merely  for  approval 
at  the  summit. 

7.  As  far  as  his  governmental  position  is  concerned,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
dealing  with  certain  foreign  heads  of  government.  He  is  Chief 
Executive  but,  politically  speaking,  he  is  not  necessarily  the 
leader  of  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  times  he  may  have  to 
contend  with  a  Congress  controlled  by  the  political  opposition. 
Moreover,  regardless  of  the  political  complexion  of  the  legisla- 
ture, as  a  constitutionally  ordained  co-equal  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  under  the  separation  of  powers,  with  its  own 
inherent  functions  which  it  seeks  zealously  to  preserve,  the  Con- 
gress may  evidence  reluctance  in  backing  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  President,  and  such  lack  of  internal  harmony  may  weaken 
his  external  negotiating  position. 

In  the  responsible  system  of  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  head  of  government,  who  generally  is  the  personal  leader  of 
the  legislative  majority,  is  likely  to  negotiate  with  greater  na- 
tional support,  and  he  may  represent  the  whole  government 
rather  than  merely  the  executive  branch.  Only  the  exceptional 
President  therefore  enjoys  the  political  leadership  in  the  United 
States  effectively  to  equate  him  with  certain  of  his  colleagues  at 
the  summit. 


44  For  a  brief  commentary  on  this  general  question,  see  Elmer  Plischke, 
"A  More  Open  Diplomacy  vs.  Greater  Secrecy,"  Foreign  Service  Journal, 
vol.  34  (Apr.  1957),  pp.  31-34. 
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Furthermore,  the  President  does  not  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  command  the  support  of  the  political  organiza- 
tion and  the  people  as  do  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Because 
he  is  not  accountable  to  the  people  as  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  head  of  the  monolithic  autocracy  has  greater 
negotiating  flexibility,  and  he  can  more  readily  control  public 
opinion  in  his  country  to  suit  his  desire.  This  means  that  the 
President  who  enters  the  summit  arena  for  East-West  negotia- 
tions runs  greater  personal  political  risk  and,  to  be  successful, 
he  must  possess  outstanding  qualities  of  diplomatic  prowess, 
popular  leadership,  and  genuine  statesmanship. 

8.  Finally,  perhaps  the  gravest  difficulty  with  summit 
diplomacy  is  that  it  is  likely  to  raise  hopes  falsely  or  prematurely. 
This  is  perhaps  more  true  of  some  types  of  presidential  diplomacy 
than  of  others.  For  example,  important  diplomatic  consequences 
are  not  necessarily  expected  from  all  state  visits.  But  when  the 
President  becomes  involved  in  an  extensive  exchange  of  publicly 
acknowledged  written  communications,  such  as  the  Eisenhower 
letters  with  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev,  or  when  he  sends  a  rank- 
ing personal  emissary  abroad  to  deal  with  a  critical  situation, 
such  as  the  Marshall  and  the  Richards  missions,  or  when  he 
appoints  a  special  representative  to  negotiate  on  a  major  policy 
problem,  such  as  Stassen's  arms  limitation  assignment,  important 
and  conclusive  consequences  generally  are  expected.  Popular 
hopes  and  aspirations  will  be  frustrated  by  the  failure  to  produce 
satisfactory  diplomatic  results,  and  the  situation  may  be  politic- 
ally exploited,  rendering  genuine  resolution  even  more  difficult. 

Most  important  of  all,  expectations  will  be  especially  great 
when  the  President  meets  with  other  heads  of  government  in  a 
formal  summit  conference,  with  a  previously  agreed  agenda.  The 
mere  attainment  of  good  will  and  general  understanding  fail  to 
satisfy,  inasmuch  as  these  might  as  readily  be  realized  by  simpler 
methods,  such  as  telephone  conversations,  written  messages,  or 
an  exchange  of  state  visits.  Because  more  is  likely  to  be  expected 
from  the  heralded  conclave,  more  needs  to  be  discussed  and 
resolved.  When  the  President  strides  into  the  arena  of  the  sum- 
mit conference,  he  must  seek  to  achieve  significant,  if  not  spec- 
tacular, results,  he  must  be  prepared  to  bargain  to  obtain  them, 
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and  he  must  be  willing  to  face  the  consequences  therefor  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Merely  meeting  and  exchanging  views, 
or  procreating  something  as  amorphous  as  a  "Geneva  spirit," 
would  appear  to  invite  and  justify  serious  criticism. 


For  better  or  worse,  the  era  of  summit  diplomacy  is  under 
way.  Contemporary  technological  facilities  render  it  possible  if 
not  convenient  for  the  President  to  engage  in  presidential  nego- 
tiation whenever  he  deems  it  to  be  appropriate.  Its  advantages, 
augmented  by  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  employed,  often 
will  be  viewed  as  outweighing  its  disadvantages.  Because  diplo- 
macy at  the  summit  is  no  more  than  a  technique  for  conducting 
foreign  relations,  caution  needs  to  be  exercised  that  it  does  not 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  fetish — or  an  end  in  itself. 

In  many  respects  the  United  States  is  a  novitiate  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  twentieth  century  international  politics.  The  success 
of  the  President  in  playing  the  game  via  personal  participation 
at  the  summit  will  depend  upon  consummate  ability.  The  United 
States  cannot  therefore  afford  the  luxury  of  mediocrity  in  the 
presidency.  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  summit  diplomacy  is 
merely  a  methodology — a  means  for  achieving  objectives — even 
ability  in  the  presidency  cannot  by  itself  guarantee  success. 
There  also  must  be  mutual  dedication  if  it  is  to  succeed.  Only 
then  will  summit  diplomacy  properly  serve  its  rightful  purpose. 
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